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EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA 


THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIAN. 



T N the accounts of my explorations at Taxila, hitherto published in my Annual 
Reports, it has been my practice to describe the residts achieved season 
by season on each and every one of the sites where digging has been in pro- 
gress. This method of publication has been appropriate enough for an Annual 
Report designed primarily to keep Government en rapport with our latest dis- 
coveries, but it has the inherent defect of scattering over several volumes the 
materials belonging to a single group of monuments, and of thus involving the 
repetition of plans and other illustrations and of causing unnecessary trouble 
to the reader. Accordingly, now that it has been decided to issue detached 
memoirs in place of Part II of my Annual Report, I propose henceforth to follow 
the more convenient plan of devoting one memoir to each group of buildings and 
of publishing it as soon as the work of excavation is complete. In the present 
memoir — the first. I hope, of many relating to Taxila — I shall deal in detail with 
the important group of Buddhist remains near the village of Jaulian which I 
have already briefly described in my Guide to Taxila} 

The exploration of this site was started in the autumn of 1916 and com- 
pleted in the spring of 1918. the conservation of the monuments exposed being 
carried out pari passu, as far as that was practicable, with the digging. The 
operations have been conducted under my own jtersonal direction and under 
the immediate supervision of Air. Xatesa Aivar, my former pupil and Excava- 
tion Assistant and now Officiating Superintendent in the Frontier Circle, who 
has brought to bear upon them all the skill and efficiency that habitually dis- 
tinguish his w’ork. To him I am indebted not only for the sedulous care that 
he has given to the difficult and delicate task of excavating these fragile monu- 
ments from the soil and of conserving them wffien excavated, but for the 
methodical accuracy with which he has maintained the record of his work. 


iPp. 110-11.5. 
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THE STUEAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIAS. 


Situation, etc. 


The lists of finds at the end of this Memoir as well as the readings of the 
inscriptions on pp. 9-10 are the outcome of our joint labours, having in the 
first instance been compiled by Mr. Natesa and subsequently revised by myself. 
To M. A. Foucher, the well-known authority on Buddhist art and iconography, 
my grateful acknowledgments are due for the \aluable dissertation he has 
contributed (pp. 22-39 infra) on the decoration of the stuccoed stupas ; to Mr. 
R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S., for having examined the coins and checked the list 
of those which are decipherable ; and to Professor Ramaprasad Chanda, for 
having made a minute study of the half-burnt manuscript of birch-bark found 
in the monastery. 

The hill on which stand the remains I am about to describe is about 300 
feet high and situated somewhat less than a mile North-East of Mohra Moradu 
and about half that distance from the village of Jaulian. It belongs to the 
spur which ends towards the west in the hill of Hathial and, like all the hills 
in this neighbourhood, is composed mainly of a hard limestone rock, in the 
cleft and jagged slopes of which grow the wild olive, phidai and sonatiha shrubs. 
A little to the north is a somewhat lower ridge, and beyond this the broad 
valley of the Haro, the stony bed of which shows as a grey streak in the dis- 
tance. On the other three sides are higher eminences forming an integral part 
of the main spur, with here and there, on their summits or in the depressions 
between, the buried remains of other Buddhist settlements. To the south, 
this girdle of hills is broken by a narrow ravine, through which a rough track 
leads to the village of Khurram and the Dharmarajika Stupa ; westward, another 
and an easier path, made for the convenience of sight-seers, leads up the valley 
to the stupa of Mohra Moradu ; while a third, in a north-westerly direction, 
takes us across the open country to Nikra and, half a mile further on, to the 
ruined city of Sirsukh. We shall see later, when we come to discuss the date 
of the Jaulian monuments, that they were, in all probability, founded in the 
Kushaii period, about the beginning of the 3rd century A.D., and that their 
destruction dates from some two and a half centuries later. During this period 

the capital of Taxila was in Sirsukh ; for by that time (the Kushan epoch) the 

earlier cities of Sirkap and the Bhir Mound had been entirely abandoned. 
Indeed, it is probable that most of the monasteries and stupas in the \dcinity 

of Jaulian, Mohra iMoradu and Badalpur were established after the capital ‘had 

been transferred to Sirsukh : while the Dharmarajika Stupa and many of the 
other Buddhist settlements further to the west are contemporary with the city 
of Sirkap. Be this, however, as it may, there is no doubt that the excavated 
remains at Jaulian, as well as those at Slohra Moradu, synchronise with those 
in the city of Sirsukh, and we can well understand how attractive such a 
site must have been for the members of the Buddhist sangha eager to enjoy 
the advantages of this dominating position on the hill top with its wide expanse 
ot view, its calm seclusion, and, last but not least, its cool and dustless air, 
but no less eager perhaps to keep closely in touch with their devotees in the 
great citv. where their daily alms would be begged. One drawback only would 
there be to the situation, namely, the difficulty of carrying up their water supply ; 


Water Supply. 
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hut this is a difficulty which never seems to have deterred either Buddhists or 
■Jains from establishing themselves in remote and sometimes almost inaccessible 
places. Doubtless, they retjuired no great quantity of water for their needs, 
and possibly they could count on their devotees giving them help when they 
made their pilgrimages to the lull-top. There were novices, too, in the monastery, 
and possibly slaves as well, one of whose functions would naturally be the fetch- 
ing of water. In any case, the difficulty in ancient days was not as great 
as now ; for at the southern foot of the hill there were until a generation ago 
the ruins of several old wells, no doubt contemporary with the monastery, which 
have now been closed ijr and ploughed over by the cultivators. 

The monuments now brought to light on the hill-top are iieither extensive 
nor novel in character, but they derive an exceptional interest from their 
remarkable state of ^^reservation, many of them having appjarently been but 
lately erected and the rest but lately re2)aired and redecorated when they were 
overtaken by the catastrophe which resulted in theh burial. Their plan will 
be clear from Plate I. They coiupirise a monastery of moderate dimensions, 
and by its side two stiqra courts on different levels — the upper to the south, 
the lower to the north — with a third and smaller court adjoining them on the 
west. The iMain Stilpa stands in the upi)er court, with a number of smaller 
stupas closely arrayed on its four sides and with lines of chapels for cult images 
ranged against the fom walls of the court and facing, as usual, towards the 
stupa. Other stupas and chapels similarly disposed .stand in the lower and 
smaller court. The monastery, which is desigired on the same lines as the 
one at iMohm Moradu. contains an open quadrangle surrounded by cells, besides 
an ordination hall, refectory and other chambers. 

Access to this complex of buildings was provided by three entrances : one 
near the north-west corner of the lower comt. a >econd at the south-east corner 
of the upper court, and a third on the eastern side of the monastery. At each 
of these ajjproaches one or more flights of narrow stejrs led up the steep incline, 
but of these flights only five of the original steps have survived at the north- 
west corner, twelve at the south-east and five on the east. They am con'-truct- 
ed of solid limestone blocks, like the .^teps leading to the second floor of the 
monastery. The north-west entrance was sub^ecpiently closed up by a wall 
of somewhat poor construction, the >-{)ace thus enclosed being converted into 
a chapel. For the convenience of visitors it has now been opened out again, 
and -serves as the usual entrance for those coming from the Xikra side. 

In the construction of the buildings two chief varieties of masom-y are 
readily distinguishable. One of the.-e is a large coarse diaper of a kind not 
infrequently employed in foundations aiul characterised by the use of rela- 
tively large stones to fill the interstices between the bigger boulders This 
masonry is found in all the older parts of the walls of the monastery and in the 
lower courses of the wall immediately to the east of Stiipas D'’’. The other 
variety is the familiar semi-ashlar work which I have already had occasion to 
describe in connexion with the buildings at the Dharmarajika and Kunala stupas, at 
Mohra Moradu, Lalchak and other sites. Here, at Jaulian. it is used throughout 


Plan of Monu- 
ments. 
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THE STUPAS AND MONASTERY AT JAULIAN. 


Q) 


Floor«. 


the chapel and smaller stupas and in the later repairs and additions to the 
monastery, as it is used also at Mohra Moradu. In both varieties the hard 
local limestone cpiarried on the hill of Jaulian itself, was used for the larger 
blocks as well as for the infilling of smaller chips ; and in both varieties the 
core of the wall was composed of loose rubble. Mud served as a binding 
material in place of lime mortar which had not then come into fashion, and 
the surfaces of the walls were protected by a coating of plaster made either 
of mud or of lime and river gravel {hcijn), the latter being reserved as a rule 
for the exposed outer faces of the structures, and the former for the inside of 
rooms or verandahs, and especially for the dwelling chambers of the monks. 

In the semi-ashlar work of the stupas, kanjur stone, let in between the lime- 
stone blocks, is used for the mouldings and pilasters, and in some of these 

monuments, where the decoration is more than ordinarily elaborate, kanjur alone 
is used for the facing. In many parts of the buildings the foundations of the 
walls rest on the natural rock. In room No. 16 of the monastery, for example, 
they descend to a depth of 7 feet below the floor level, of which the first 2 feet 
6 inches is dressed stone and the rest rubble masonry. 

Of the age of the semi-ashlar masonry there is now virtually no doubt. 
On other sites at Taxila it was in use, as I have previously demonstrated, 

from the 3rd until the 5th century A.D., if not longer, and at Jaulian there 
is conclusive evidence, as we shall presently see, to show that some of the 

semi-ashlar structures here are assignable to the 5th century, though others 
may be older. The older kinds of this semi-ashlar work are, as a general rule, dis- 
tinguishable by the thinness of their ashlar courses and by the relative small- 
ness of the stones in the interspaces between the boulders, which approximate 
to those found in the preceding diaper -work. 

The age of the coarse diaper masonry, on the other hand, is less easy to 
determine. I shall refer to it again when I come to describe the monastery. 
Meanwhile, let it suffice to say that there are good reasons for assigning it 
to the transition period betw'een the large diaper and semi-ashlar — that is, to 
about the beginning of the 3rd century of our era. 

Besides these two main varieties of masonry, there is a third and later 
kind, which is found only in two short pieces of availing in front of the chapel 

on the north side of the upper court. It is somewhat similar to small 
diaper work of a rough type, and may have been built in conscious imitation of it, 
but it is not constructed with anything like the skill exhibited in some of the 
buildings at the Dharmarajika stupa. 

In the upper stupa court the floor was of concrete {bajri and lime) covered 
with lime plaster, three successive coats of which indicate that the floor had 
thrice undergone repairs. A few traces of the ancient plaster may still be seen on 
the stairway of the iVlain Stupa. What remained of it on the floor of the court, was 
in too fragile a state to be preserved, and has had to undergo repair. The steps, 
also, leading from the lower to the upper court, though constructed of dressed lime- 
stone blocks, seem to have been plastered in the same manner and painted red, but 
whether similar paint was applied over the whole surface of the courts, is uncertain. 
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fn the lower stiipa court the floor was paved with rough limestone blocks 
and brought to an even surface by a coating of lime plaster. For purposes 
of drainage both the upper and lower courts have had to be slightlv regraded, 
and modern drains constructed in front of the chapels. 

In the monastery area, the open quacbangle and the outside edge of the 
surrounding jjlinth to a width of some six feet had a rough pavement of lime- 
stone ; the floors of the rest of the plinth and of the cells were of mud and 
small gravel (bajii) well rammed, and the floor of the image chapel was of the 
same materials but coated with lime plaster. 

Modern roofs have been put over the stupas and some of the chapels in 
order to protect the sculptiwes, but in old days the stupa courts were open 
to the sky and the only roofs were those over the chapels and cells. In both 
places they appear to have been of timber secured bv iron bolts and covered 
with a thick layer of mud. Masses of this nvud covering, burnt to terracotta 
by the fire which consumed the buildings, were found on the floors of the 
monastery and chapels, and mingled with them were manv of the iron bolts 
and nails belonging to the roof. (Cf. List of Iron Objects) 

THE MAIN STDPA. 

Mhth this brief description of their plan and of the methods and materials 
used in their construction, we may now turn to consider these buildings in 
greater detail : and for this piu’pose we shall start with the Main Stiipa. then 
proceed to the smaller stupas, afterwards discuss the image chapels and smaller 
objects found in the three courts, and end up with the monastery and its 
anticjuities. 

Though of much smaller dimensions, the Maiii Stupa at Jaulian must have 
been very similar in appearance .to that at 3Iohra Moradu. consisting like it 
of an oblong plinth approached from one end by a flight of step< au.d surmounted 
by a cylindrical drum and dome, the whole embellished with plaster reliefs 
and crowned by the indispensable umbrellas, which symbolise the world 
sovereignty of the Buddha. Much of the superstructure — incliuling the dome 
and all but the lowest course of the drum- has now dimppeared. but the lofty 
plinth is still standing almost to its full height and some [xutions of its stucco 
decoration have been preserved. The core of the structure is of rubble and 
its facing of a very early variety (fl semi-ashlar limestone masonry with knhjnr 
blocks let in for mouldings and pilasters. The details of these and other decora- 
tive features will be clear to the reader from the (.Irawijigs on Plate I and from 
the photographs on Plates II. Ill and Xu. The horizontal mouldings at the 
base are of the usual torus and scotia pattern, but it is worthy of remark 
that the lowest torus both in the cemtinuous base which runs I'ound the whole 
structure and in the bases of the individual pilasters is finished off in bevelled 
facets, while the other mouldings are rounded. The character of the figural 
decoration on the south, east and west sities of the plinth is illustrated in 
Plate Ilia and IV. It consists of a seated colossal Buddha in the dhijCotamudra 
occupying the bay between each pair of pila.sters, and of smaller Buddhas in 
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a like posture seated one above the other on the face of the pilasters. All 
of these figures, large and small, are of a relatively late date {circa 5th century 
A.D.) and demonstrably more modern than the body of the stupa. This 
difference between the age of the relievos and the body of the monument is 
evident from the clumsy fashion in which the larger figures have been applied 
to the face of the walls by filling the hollows between the horizontal base- 
mouldings with small stones and mud, building up a base of the required size 
(generally of the same materials) and finishing off with a coat of coarse lime 
plaster. Notwithstanding the late age, however, at which they were produced, 
they are not without some dignity and charm. The bodies of the larger figures, it 
IS true, are rude and cumbersome, coarsely fashioned on a core which is mainly 
composed of lanjiir blocks and mud with a not very thick covering of lime 
plaster, but the colossal heads, of which seven more or less intact and others 
broken were found reposing on the floor, were of excellent stucco finished vuth 
slip and paint and modelled with both skill and feeling (Plates IV and Xa 
and h). A feature worthy of notice in these heads is the shape of their noses, 
some of which {e.(j., Plate IVa and h) have prolonged tips and almost aquiline 
bridges, while others adhere more closely to the true Greek type, as illustrated, 
for example, in Plate XXIVa. Now, it is commonly supposed that the older 
such heads are, the more nearly do they approximate to the classical, and 
doubtless this supposition is true of the majority of Buddhist statues in the 
North-West ; but in these particular cases there is good reason to believe that 
they belong to one and the same period, and that such differences as are visible 
are due to the idiosyncrasies of their sculptors rather than to any marked 
disparity in their ages. 

On the north side of the stupa, to the west of the ascending stairs, are two 
Buddhas in a standing posture with the remains of smaller seated figures in 
front of their pede.stals (Plate Ya). One of these standing Buddhas (to the 
east) mav be of earlier date than the other, and earlier also than the seated 
Buddhas described above. What remains of the drapery of this figure, parti- 
cularly the lo\ver edge of the under garment {antaravdsaha) is well and skil- 
fully modelled. In the other figure, the drapery is strikingly schematic and 
wooden and distinguished by a conventional treatment of the folds falling from 
the right arm, w'hich in this position are meaningless. In tme of the corre- 
sponding bays* on the eastern side of the stair is a seated Buddha with a round 
hole at the navel, and, on the pedestal belo’iv, an ex-voto inscription in Kharo- 
shthi characters (PI. XIa) : — 


Dham manad isa Bud.dh a m itra . 

(The gift) of Buddhamitra, who delighted in the liUw.” 

The hole at the navel was probably intended for a suppliant to place his 
ringer in when offering up prayers for recovery from certain bodily ailments ; 
for a similar custom still obtains in Burma. To the sides and at the end of 
the stair are the remains of several seated Buddhas of varying sizes, but devoid 
of any special interest. 
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SUBSIDIARY STOPAS. 

Of the small subsidiary stupas there are 21 set in close array in the upper 
court, five in the lower, and one in the western court. In their essential features 
they are, as might be expected, diminutive copies of the larger edifice, but they 
differ from it in the decoration and shape of their plinths, which were square 

in plan instead of oblong (since standing space was not required in front of 

the drum) and usually relieved with more elaborate ornament. In every case 

the core of these buildings is of rough rubble, faced as a rule with soft kaiijur 

stone in which the nrain features of the decoration are blocked out and then 
finished off in lime plaster, the details of the architectural members and the 
reliefs being modelled throughout in stucco. In the stupa (PI. VIII) the 

plinth is faced throughout with large diaper masonry similar to that employed 
in the older parts of the monastery, a-nd it is likely that this is one of the 

earliest among the small stupas, although it was no doubt refaced and re- 

decorated at a later age. In the nmjority of others the base is of semi-ashlar 
limestone masonry, and where relic chambers occur {viz., in Nos. .4.^^ and D^) 
they also are built of the same masonry. The use of limestmie and Jcanjiir 
side by side in these and other buildings at Taxila is dictated merely by consider- 
ations of convenience, limestone being preferred for its durability, and fcaiijilr 

for the ease with which it could be fashioned to any desired shape. The domes 

had in every case perished, but some remains of the liarmiM and umbrellas 

t\ith which they were crowned were found in the debris of the courtyard and 
are described in the list of finds on pp. 41 — 2 infra. ‘ 

The scheme of decoration on the plinths of these stupas, although as a rule 
richer and more intricate than that on the main structure, is not uniformly so. 
In one instance (A^®) it consists only of a series of figures of Buddha in the 
dhjdnamuclru applied to an otherwise perfectly plain backgi'ound. In two other 
cases (A“ and A-o) the Buddha figures were separated one from the other by 
Corinthian pilasters, just as they were on the Main Stupa, but here the pilasters 
are of thicker and more stunted proportions, resembling in this respect the 
decoration on contemporary stfipas at Sarnath and other sites in Hindustan. 

But the majority of the stupas are treated in a far more elaborate fashion. 
As a typical example and at the same time one of the best preserved, we 

may take No. A“ (Pis. I and IX). Its square plinth is divided into several 
horizontal tiers which recede successively <me above the other. Of these, the 
lowest is adorned with a series of seated images, four on the east and four on 
the west side. On the east, the figures are of Buddha in the teaching attitude 
alternating with Bodhi-sattvas, of which the one at the northern corner (PL IXa) 
is shown by the fla.sk that he holds in his left hand to be Maitreya. On the 
west side, are one Buddha and three Bodhi.sattvas. Above these images i.s a 
row of Atlantes alternating with lions. The next tier is relieved by a series 
of Buddhas seated in niches with attendants on either skLs separated one 

from the other by stunted Corinthian pilasters. In the third tier arc- Ctlantes, alter- 
nating with the forefronts of elephants, and, above these again, is another series of 
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Relic caskets. 


Buddhas or Bodhisattvas, like those in the second tier. At the top of the plinth 
is another row of niches divided by Persepolitan instead of Corinthian pilasters and 
over this again, other tiers on the circular drum, which, so tar as can be judged 
from what remains of it, was enriched in much the same way as the plinth. 

Although of small and sometimes quite diminutive size, the reliefs are 
remarkable for the vigour and fidelity with which they are modelled, and, thanks 
to their exceptional state of preservation, constitute an important addition to 
oirr knowledge of Buddhist art and iconography in the 4th and 5th centuries 
of our era. For the analysis and description of them which is appended below 
I am indebted to my distinguished friend ilons. A. Foucher, whom a singular 
good fortune — a fortune which every lover of Buddhist art and antiquities will 
appreciate — has recently brought back to the scene of his former labours in 
India. 

Before closing this description of the stupas at Jauliah it remains for me 
to notice some other features of interest connected vdth them. The first of 
these is the discovery of a casket of a somewhat bizarre and novel type in 
stupa A^^, immediately south of the Main Stupa. The chamber in which it 
was found was 10| inches sc^uare and 3 feet 8J inches high, constructed of dressed 
limestone blocks, coated inside with lime plaster, and closed at the top and 
bottom VTth limestone slabs. The casket (Plate 1X6) stands 3 feet 8 inches 
high and takes the form of a stupa of slender proportions and conventionalised 
shape. It is fashioned out of ordinary lime plaster, finished with blue and 
crimson paint, and bejewelled round the dome with gems of garnet, cornelian, 
lapis-lazuli, aqua-marine, ruby, agate, amethyst and crystal, cut in a variety of 
shapes and arranged in several simple patterns. The workmanship of this curious 
relic casket is undeniably coarse and barbaric, but there is a certain quaint 
charm in its design as well as in the bright and gaudy colouring of the inlaid 
gems. Down the body of the miniature stiipa runs a hollow shaft, at the bottom 
of which were the decayed fragments of a small wooden casket, once held together 
by 4 iron nails. 

Inside this casket were some pieces of lapis-lazuli paste, ivory, gold leaf, 
rock crystal, beads of gold, green vitreous paste, and coral, and a smaller round 
casket of copper gilt (diam. 1^ inch), and in the latter was a still smaller 
cylinder of the same material (length yf inch) containing a little dark-coloured 
dust. The metal casket and cylinder are illustrated in Plate X/o 

In stupa D^, also, which is situated in the lower court, there is an unusually 
large relic chamber, divided into two sections, the upper, square in plan with 
a depth of 1 foot 9 inches, and the lower, circular with a depth of 4 feet 6 inches 
(PI. I). But whatever relics this chamber may have contained, it had long 
since been despoiled of them. 

In stupa A’*^, on the contrary, there was no relic chamber, but a very 
rough and primitive kind of casket laid simply in the rubble core of the plinth. 
The casket consists of a C5dindrical piece of kahjur (height 5y inches) with a 
small hole at one end, closed by a kahjiir plug. Inside the hole was a minia- 
ture earthenware vessel (height 2 inches) containing two small copper cylinders, 
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one within the other ; and, inside the smaller one a gold cjdinder (length | 
inch) containing some fragments of bone. Along with the copper cylinders 
were two copper coins of Vasiideva, one of the ’ Siva and Bull ’ type, the other 
of the seated ‘ Ardochso ’ type. 

Another feature of interest presented by these stupas is the presence of 
inscriptions in the Kharoshthi script on the plinths of A^^ and D^. The inscrip- 
tions on the former occur on all four sides of the structure and read 
as follows : — 

East face. On the common base of three-seated Buddhas in dliydnamudra, 
towards north end (PI. Villa). The first word is at the right end of the base, 
and the remaining three at the left end, showing that all three reliefs were the 
gift of the same donor. The reliefs are applique, tlie body of each figure having 
apparently been applied first, then the halo, and then the head, the whole being 
subsequently covered \Oth a .slip. 

Sagliamitrasa Budhadevasa hhichhusa danamukho. 

“ The pious gift of the bhikshu Budhadeva, friend of the holy community ” 
(PI. Xlb). The nanne Saghamitra may have been an honorific title conferred 
on Budhadeva by the community of monks. 

South face, (a) Beneath seated Buddha at the east corner. 

Budliarachhitasa hhichhusa dauamukho 

“ The pious gift of the bhikshu Budharak.shita (PI. Xld). 

(b) Beneath seated Buddha next to the above. 

[Dha]namitrasa bhichhulsa] {na]gam{kai\sa danamukho 

“ Pious gift of the bhik.shu Dhanamitra of the metropolis ” (PI. Xle). 

West face. Beneath small Buddha in teaching attitude seated on lotus 
at north end. 

Shamanarnitrasa 

“ Of the friend of the Sramanas ’’ (PI. XIc), 

Shamanarnitra is probably another title, like Saiighamitra, conferred on one 
of the donors. 

North face. Under second figure from west end. 

(a) Dhalnulsha . . . \hhi]chhu . . . . . sa \danamu]kho. 

“ Pious gift of the Bhik.shu Dhanu ” (PI. XI/). 

{h) Beneath central figure 

Rahulasa vattaeasa hhichhusa danamukho 

“ Pious gift of the bhik.shu Rahula, of Yanaya ’’ (PI. XI9). 

On stfipa D-5 (PI. \h to left of picture) some of the inscriptions are invested 
with additional interest, as they contain the designation of the images beneath 
which they are in.^cribed, though, unfortunately, both the images and the inscriptions 
are in a sadly damaged condition. Each of the four faces of the stiipa is divided 
into three bays by Indo-Corinthian pilasters of somewhat slenderer proportions and 
■vvith more ornate capitals than is usual in these .stupas. In each bay is seated a 
Buddha, seemingly in the dhgdnnmudrd, and smaller figures in the same attitude adorn 
the shafts of the pilasters. The plinth appears to have undergone renovation and 
some of the images may be later than the background to which they are applied. 
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East face. Beneath seated Buddha in central bav 

danarmi{kJio\ 

The pious gift (PI. Xl/n) 

South face, (a) Beneath central figure 
[Kajsavo Tathagato sa . . . sa 

“ The Tathagata Kasyapa ” (PL XL). 

The two letters savo are vkible only on the lower layer of plaster, the top 
coat having been broken away ; they do not appear on the estampage. 

(h) Beneath figure in west bay 
. \da\namu\kho\ 

The pious gift . . . .(PI. XI/). 

West face, {a) Beneath figure in central bay 

Kasavo Tathagato vV 

“ Kasyapa Tathagata ” . . (PI. XK) 

(b) Beneath figure in northern bay 
Tathagato Jinaesa 

daiialomkho] 

“ Sakyamu[ni] Tathagata, lord of Jinas— a pious gift ” (PI. XL). 

Although the information they contain is meagre enough, these records 
are of very exceptional value for the history of the Kharoshthi script in India. 
Hitherto it has generally been supposed that Kharoshthi was evolved in the 
North-West about the 3rd or 4th century B.C., and that it passed out of use 
in India in the 3rd century A.D. {Cf. Eapson, Ancient India, p. 18), though 
it is known to have survived for some time longer in Chinese Turkistan. But 
it is now evident that the date of its disappearance from India must be 
advanced by at least two centuries. The masonry of the square plinth of stupa 
A^° is rough diaper, but the round drum above is semi-ashlar, and it seems 
clear that the stiipa was partially rebuilt and at the same time redecorated, 
perhaps when the neighbouring chapels were constructed. In any case, the 
freshness of the inscriptions on both stupas and of the plaster reliefs to which 
they appertain, leave no doubt that they had not long been executed when 
they were buried from view, and, inasmuch as the latter event cannot be 
placed earlier than the second half of the fifth century A.D., it follows that 
the earliest date to which we can assign the inscriptions is about the beginning 
of the same century. Doubtless, at that time Kharoshthi was still the ordinary 
script of the townspeople of Taxila, just as Prakrit was their ordinary verna- 
cular. and it need not surprise us that the common speech and the common 
script were employed in donative records intended to be read and understood 
bv all and sundry who might see them. 


Plan and 
Construction. 


CHAPELS. 

The practice among the Buddhists of enclosing their stupa courts with rows 
of cliapels has long been familiar to us from Jamalgarhi, TalAt-i-Bahi and 
other contemporary sites in the North-West. Sometimes, as at Jamalgarhi and 
at the Dharniarajikii Stupa of Taxila, the chapels were arranged in a circle 
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immedialely around the chief monument. At other times, as at TalAt-i-Bahi 
and at Jauliaii, they were planned in the form of a quadrangle sufficiently 
large to enclose not only the chief edifice but all the subsidiary structures grouped 
around it. So far as our evidence goes, however, it appears that this practice 
was not adopted in the North-^\est until the first or second century of our 
era, and it seems probable that the quadrangular plan, which is the nujre deve- 
loped of the two and which, moreover, has eminent advantages over the circular, 
did not come into vogue until a later age. Chapels of this kind would not 
of com’se, in any case, be needed until cult images of the Buddha had come 
generally into fashion, and in the North-West this did not happen before the 
first century A.D. Here, at Jauliah, all the chapels are constructed of semi- 
ashlar masonry and were erected no doubt as an afterthought, long after the 
Wain Stupa, those around the upper court probably coming first, and the others 
later on. That they are posterior not only to the Main Stilpa but to the 
majority also of the smaller stupas in the upper court may be inferred 
from the alignment of those numbered B^" to B-^ near the S.-W. corner, which 
have been pushed back in order to permit (.>f a free pradaksliiixi passage around 
the stupas A^'* and A^^ • had the stilpas in (question not already been in e.xi.stence 
when the chapels were erected, it is reasonable to assume that the alignment 
of the latter would have been symmetrical on all four sides of the court, (fn 
the other hand, the irregularity in the plan of the lower court is due to the 
shape of the hill-top, the chapels on the northern side following the edge of 
the plateau, instead of forming a right angle with those on the East. 

The total number of chapels in the three courts appears to have been o9, 
namely, 31 in the lower and western courts and 28 in the upper, in addition 
to two at the entrance to the monastery and one inside it, but the number 
in the upper stupa court is not quite certain, since all except one on the south 
side had collapsed down the hill-side, and owing to the variatii)n in the size 
of the others it is not possible to compute their number with precision. 

Their roofs, as indicated above, were constructed, like those of tlie monastic 
cells, of timber protected by a layer of earth. So much is evident from the remains 
of charred timber and clay found on their floors. On the other hand, it may be 
taken for granted that, in consonance with the more decorative character of their 
surroundings in the stupa courts, they were more ornate than the quarters of the 
monies, though what form this ornamentation took, there is now. unfortunately, 
no means of ascertaining, and it would perhaps be idle to speculate on the point. 

Of the images which stood within the chapels, the only traces now >urviving in 
the upper court are the two pedestals of rough rubble in B^ and B-‘. In the other 
courts the remains, fortunately, are more substantial. They comprise the following : — 

Chapel C*. Torso and arms of a small Buddha figure, of lime plaster, 
measuring inches across the shoulders ; much damaged. 

Chapel Against the back wall are what appear to be remnants of 

three ladders side by side (PI. XI Vo)- It may be siumised that they supported 
'•three figures: the central one of the Buddha, the side ones of India and Brahma, 
ipnd that the group represented the descent from the Trayastriiirsa Heaven. 
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CJiafel Against the back wall is a small, but singularly well preserved 

statuette of lime plaster representing Buddha in the dhyanamudni (PI, Xlla). 
But its diminutive size and unusual position suggest that it is not now occupy- 
ing the place for which it was originally intended. 

In the porch of the same chapel (C^®) and against the north wall, Buddha 
seated on throne, in European fashion, his feet resting on a footstool. Only 
the legs from the knees dorvnwards and lower part of garment are preserved. 
The statue is of lime plaster on a rubble core. 

Outside Chapel C^-. Against north-wall, a similar figure to the one above. 
Only feet and hem of garment preserved. The feet measiire 1 foot 8 inches from 
heel to toe. Of lime plaster on rubble core. Traces of red paint on garment. 

Chapel C^^. In centre, remnants of a square pedestal, probably of a stupa, 
composed of rough limestone and katijur blocks. On the north, east and west 
walls are the remains of three larger and three smaller figures. The one in 
the south-east corner was of clay and has been reduced to a mere shapeless 
mass. The others are composed of lime plaster over a core of mud and stone, 
and exhibit traces of red paint on the surface. The only noteworthy figure 
is the one illustrated in Plate Xllla, the height of which is 2 feet 3 inches. 
It represents a Bodhisattva seated in the dhyauamudra on a lotus, and is dis- 
tinguished by its free flowing draperies and heavy jewellery. 

Chapel On the base of the facade in front of this chapel is a row 

of stunted Corinthian pilasters with a frieze and dentil cornice above, decadent 
bead and reel mouldings, and Buddhas seated in the dJujclnamudi'd in the bavs 
between the pilaster.s (Plate XIIc). On the right jamb are two female figures 
separated by a (?) lotus stalk ; the one to the left, standing on a malcam, pro- 
bably Ganga ; the one t<; the right, perhap.s a Yakshi. On the left jamb are 
remnants of two similar figures, the inner one of which also stands on a mahira. 

Chapels and E~. These two chapels are situated between the lower 
stupa court and the monastery, immediately tci the left of the entrance to the 
latter, and, thanks to the constricted space and the strength of the adjoining 
walls, contain the most perfectly preserved group of image> on the whole site. 
The group in question is in chapel facing towards the west (PI. XIII6). 
In the centre, is seated the Buddha in the attitude of meditation [dhyana- 
inudm) with a standing Buddha to his right and left, and two attendant figures 
behind. Of the latter, the one to his right is a monlt cariying the flv-whisk 
{chaurl) ; the other, as proved by his ornaments, is Indra. holding the thunder- 
bolt {rajra) in|his left hand. C)n the central image are still many traces of 

the red and black paint and of the gt.ld leaf with which it and doubtless the 
other figures also were once bedecked. All five figures are of lime plaster, 

probably on a'fcore of nd)ble and clay. Of the images in the bigger group 

which faced south in this chapel, most have disappeared, but three of the sub 
ordinate ones are left against the eastern wall. One of the.se, seated in the corner 
of the alcove at a height of about 1 foot 9 inches above the tloor level, is either 
a Buddha or a Bodhisattva. The other two appear to portray the donor and 
his son or servant, a youth carrying a basket of fruits and flowers (Plate Xllfi). The 
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latter v/ears trousers and a long tunic reaching to his knees, belted at the waist 
and fastened on the left shoulder with loop knot and buttons. The master 
appears to wear the same kind of dress, but has an armlet on his left arm and 
a more ornate belt. On the wall behind the head of the servant are the remnants of 
a lotus, full-blown. All three figures are of clay, which has been burnt on the 
surface to terracotta, and on the two standing figru’es are traces of red colouring. 

Chapel E'^. In centre, remains of robe of a standing image of lime plaster, and to 
its left, a smaller Buddha of Gandhara stone. The latter is standing in the ahhaya- 
mudra and is 1 ft. 8| inches high. It is a very creditable specimen of Gandhara 
work, no doubt of earlier date than the other figures in the chapel. 

From the above brief description of the images pre.served inside the chapels 
it vdll be seen that, compared vdth those on the stiipas, their remains are 
singularly meagre, notvdthstanding that the stupas stood exposed in the 
open, while the chapels were roofed in and well protected. The explanation Materials used 
of this phenomenon is to be found in the different materials of which the 
figures were generally made, according as they were intended for a sheltered 
or exposed position. Those on the stupa walls were invariably of limeplaster, 

which would better resist the effects of heat and rain. Those inside the chapels 
on the contrary were usually of clay, though here also they were occasionally 
made of the more costly and durable lime, as in the chapels and E^, 

and occasionally perhaps of stone or metal, as in E- [Cj. also list of Stone 
Objects Nos. 1 — 3 and Copper and Bronze Objects No. 16). In the neighbourhood 
of Taxila there is, unfortunately, no stone suitable for sculpture, the only stone 
found here being a hard and refractory limestone which almost defies the chisel, 
and a soft kahjilr, which is too coarse except for the roughest kind of carving, 
intended merely as a core to be finished in plaster. Hence it happens that 
the only stone sculptures found on this site are carved out of the familiar grey 
schist, which came, as far as is known, from beyond the borders of Swat. Metal, 

f ibo, whether copper, bronze or silver, must have been too costly to be used 

often for this purpose. Clay, on the other hand, is a first-rate medium for 
modelling— far better, indeed, and more economical than lime plaster, and rpiite 
durable enough so long as it is painted and protected by a roof, but doomed 
rapidly to fall to pieces when rain is admitted to it ; and its dissolution 

is hastened by the white ants eating their way through to the straw and 
chaff mixed with it for the sake of tenacity and strength. Indeed, had it not 
been for the heat of the fire which overtook the buildings at Jaulian and which 

was fierce enough to convert some of the.se clay figures into terracotta, not a 

single one of them could have been preserved to us. It is this same fortunate 

circumstance that explains why the clay figures have perished so much more 

completely in the chapels of the stupa area than inside or in the immediate 
vicinity of the monastery — the reason being that the chapels had but a single 
storey and a small expanse of roof, and consequently there was much less wood 
to burn than in the monastery with its double storey and broad verandahs, 
and, as a consequence, the heat in the chapels was not great enough to turn 
the clay into terracotta. 
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The suggestion made above that a few of the images may have been made 
of materials other than clay or stucco derives some measure of support from 
a curious pedestal or throne which stands to the left of the entrance in front 
of Chapel (PI. XIV6). The throne, which measures 4 feet wide by 1 foot 
8 inches deep, is of rubble finished with a thick coat of lime plaster. Its two 
front corners are supported by lion-like legs of highly conventionalised type, 
by the side of which fall drapery folds also very stylised and belonging, apparently, 
to a cushion on the throne. At the back of the throne, simple floral and 
geometric patterns are roughly incised in the plaster, in imitation perhaps of 
embroidery. But there is no trace whatever on the plaster of any image, as 
there surely would have been, had such an image been of stucco or clay. 
On the other hand the empty throne could not, of course, have been set up 
merely as a symbol of the Master’s presence, as it might have been three 
or four centuries earlier, nor is it likely that it would have been placed in this 
position in the stupa court, if it had been intended as a sinlidsana for a 
preacher, the normal and natural place for such a throne being in the 
monastery. Taking all things into consideration, therefore, the most likely 
explanation seems to be that it was intended for an image and that that image 
was of metal or wood, or at any rate of some material other than stucco. 

Two other objects connected with the chapels which deserve notice, -are 
the staircase which ascends from the outer court between the chapels and 
C^'*, and the remains of a bold lotus modelled in relief on the wall in front of 
Chapel B-^. The latter, like the one in PI. Xllla, is portrayed in conventional fashion 
as a full-blown flower with two small buds on the stalk beneath. From the centre of 
the flower no doubt sprang the figure of a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, but though 
this figure must have been portrayed, as such figures are portrayed, also, at Mohra 
Moradu,* seated or standing upright against the wall, the flower itself is, by a 
strange convention, shown full face, and not, as would be more natural, in profile. 

The narrow stairway in the outer court is a curious enigma. It startl 
from a height of some three feet above the floor level of the court and, althougH 
the space is narrow, the steps do not extend right across from wall to wall, 
a small gap intervening between them and the wall on the eastern side, as if 
intended for some filling which has now disappeared. Moreover, the treads show 
no signs of wear, and the top of the stairway merely leads out on to the rocky 
hill-side. Evidently, therefore, it was never intended for use, but what its 
Tiurpose was, must for the present remain an unsolved problem. 

Antiquities in the Stupa Courts. 

From the lists of finds appended to the end of this Memoir the reader will 
observe that nearly all of those from the stupa courts consist of stucco figures, 
heads, limbs or other fragments, which had fallen from the decorations of the 
buildings. Apart from these stucco objects, the number of which ran into many 
hundreds, the only antiquities of interest met with in this part of the site were 
the following : — (a) a number of copper coins mainly of crude Indo-Sassanian and 

• Cf. A. S. R., pt. II, 1915-16, PL XIX b and c. 
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Scytho-Sassanian types, with a few of Huvishka (barbarous), Vasudeva and 
the late Kushans. Cf. Nos. 16, 20, 21, 95, 96, 104, lOS-111, 117-25. 

{h) Four Gandhara stone sculptures. Cf. Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5 of List of 
stone objects. 

{c) An iron lamp from Chapel C^ {List No. 24), a pipal leaf of copper 
from in front of the steps of the Main Stupas {List No. 1) and a copper reli- 
quary found between the stupas A" and A® {List No. 2). 


MONASTERY. 


© 


In the age to which these monuments of Jauliah belong, the essential parts 
of a Buddhist monastery, as M. Foucher has so well and clearlv shown in his 
monumental work on the subject^, were a court of cells, where the monks 
resided, a hall of assembly {upast/idna-mld), a refectory {upd/idmsdld), a kitchen 
{agni-sdld), a store-room {koshthaka) , bathroom {jantdgdra), and latrine {varchah-kuti)- 
In the monastery at Jauliau the court of cells is at once recognisable in the 
great open quadrangle to the East of the lower stupa court, and the bathroom 
in the small square structure at the S.-E. corner of the open depression in its 
centre. The hall of assembly, too, is without doubt, the spacious chamber 
with four columns to support its roof at the N.-E. corner of the complex, and 
the latrine is the small chamber near the eastern entrance from which a drain 
passes out through tlie thickness of the wall. The identity of the other rooms — 
refectory, kitchen and store rooms— is not quite st) certain, particularly as it 
sometimes- happened that the refectory and assembly hall were combined into 
one. But the presence of a second drain leading from the central chamber — 
a most useful adjunct for the cook and his scullions, and the discovery also 
of grind-stones and mortars in this chamber, as well as in the refectory, suggest 
that it was a kitchen, with a small store-room attached for the use of the 
cook ; and, if this was so, then the chamber communicating vith it on the 
south may well have served as the refectory, to which another store-room was 
attached for the use of the steward. This disposition of the several chambers 
finds a close parallel in the contemporary monastery at Mohra Moradu, though 
in the latter building the accommodation is more spacious. It is to be noticed, 
however, that both at Jaulian and Mohra Moradu this part of the monastery 
underwent considerable modifications in ancient days. At Jauliah. the original 
structure embraced only the court of cells and the assembly hall, all the other 
chambers being later additions. In the earlier days, therefore, it may be inferred 
that, in accordance with the established rule, the monks depended for their 
food entirely upon charity, eating it without further ado from their begging 
bowls, and that it was only in the 3rd or 4th century that they developed 
the idea of possessing"^ store-rooms and kitchens of their own, and of embarking 
generally on a more luxurious mode of life. 

This question of the modifications made in the original plan of the monas- 
tery involves a more detailed consideration of the masonry of the building. 


1 L'art Greco- Bouddhique dii Gandhara, Vol. I, pp. 158s'/i/. 
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As stated in my introductory remarks, the masonry employed here is of two 
kinds. The earlier dates probably from the beginning of the third century 
A.D. and marks a transitional stage between the large diaper and the semi- 
ashlar. This masonry is used throughout all the cells as well as in the Assembly 
HaU. The other variety is the semi-ashlar work which is employed for later 
additions and repairs (notably on the north side of the Assembly Hall, the 

wall of which appears to have collapsed, and in all the adjoining rooms on 

this side of the monastery), for the casings of the door frames and repairs in 
the cells, and for the base of the niche in front of cell 25. 

The Court of Cells has an internal measurement of about 97 feet from North 

to South by 106 from East to West, and consists, as usual, of a cJiatuhsdla 
or quadrangle with an open depression in its centre and a line of cells fronted 
by a broad verandah on every side. The main entrance into the quadrangle 
is on the west, where it communicates with the lower stupa court. On the 
opposite side is another doorway leading through cell 15 to the Assembly Hall 
and the other common rooms. On the north side of the court the small cell 
numbered 8 on the plan served as a chapel, and next to it is a stairway giving 
access to the upper storey. The rest of the chambers on the ground floor, to 
the number of 26, served as cells for the monks, and as the monastery had 
two storeys with, no doubt, a corresponding number of cells on the upper floor, 
it follows that there was accommodation in it for not less than 54 monks — that 
is, if one cell is allowed for each inmate. The cells vary in their dimensions 
and are somewhat irregular, the smaller ones measuring between 8 and 9 feet 
square, and the larger ones at the four corners the same in width by twice 

as much in length. Their height was about 15 feet 6 inches. With the excep- 
tion of No. 20, each cell is provided with one or two niches placed at a height 

of about 4 or 5 feet above the floor level, and closed with an irregular pointed 

arch. 

Windows are extant in twelve only out of the 26 cells, namely, in all the 
cells on the north side and in the four cells on the west side towards 
its northern end. With the exception of the one in cell 11, they are all of 

the same type, designed to admit a maximum of light with a minimum of 
heat. They are placed at a height of from 6 to 10 feet above the floor level 
and from the outside appear merely as narrow slits in the walls, 10 inches 
or so in width and a foot or more in height, but towards the interior the sides 
and bottom of the window are splayed out, as in the loop holes of a fortress. 
In cell 11 the opening is of the same dimensions externally and internally. 
Probably this particular window is of a later age, for the back wall of this 
cell has the appearance of having been rebuilt at some subsequent period — 
simultaneously, perhaps, with the north wall of the assembly hall, both having 
given way owing to the pressure of the hill side at their back. 

In conformity udth a practice observable in other Buddhist sangMrdrms 
in the North-West and common also in the older buildings of Hindustan, the 
doorways of the cells were furnished with slightly sloping jambs and were 
strikingly low, their height, as they now stand, being no moJ«i than five feet, 
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■or, if allowance be made for the wooden lintels which once supported the 
masonry, not more than about 4 feet 7 inches, with a width at the bottom 
of about 3 feet. It is by no means certain, however, that these were their 
original dimensions, for the casings of small and neatly cut stones embedded 
in plaster, into which the wooden frames were fixed, are later additions, con- 

temporary, probably, with the chapels in the stupa courts. The grooves for 
the wooden door frames* and panelling are 3 to 5 inches vide and a little 
less in depth. Many of them are .still filled vith the charred remains of the 
old wood. 

The walls of the cells, inside and out, were plastered with mud and probably 
colour-washed. The floors are of bajn and mud well rammed, and are raised 
a little above the level of the verandah outside, the thresholds being of roughish 
limestone blocks sometimes projecting a few inches beyond the face of the wall. 

In front of some of the cells and facing on to the verandah were small 

alcoves containing groups of figure-sculptures. Of such alcoves there were origin- 
ally four on the west side of the court in front of cells 1, 2, 27 and 29, and 
one on the east in front of cell 17. They are of varying dimensions, the largest 
in front of cell 29 having a width of 4 feet 7 inches, and the smallest in front 
of cell 17, a width of 2 feet 2 inches. Most of them are too much damaged 
for their shape to be made out with certainty, but the one in front of cell 

27 appears to have been quadrilateral, with .sloping sides and a flat top ; the 

others may have been of the same form or closed with an arch above. Inside 
the alcoves are the folhjwing groups of figures fashioned in clay and finished 
with a slip, white limewash. paint and gilding. 

Alcove in front of Cell 1 . — Image of Buddha in (?) teaching attitude, seated on 
throne supported at corners by kneeling Atlantes. On each side, two attendant 
figures, of which the front ones are badly damaged. Of those behind, the one 
to the left of the Buddha is a female wearing hair ornaments and vveath ; the 
other to his right is probably a male, having his hair adorned with a simple 
fillet and medallion. The free flowing draperies of the central figure are worthy of 
notice (PI. XMu). 

Alcove in front of Cell 2 . — Buddha seated in dhtjana-mudra. on throne. To his 
right, four figures, of which the front one, of larger size, may be the donor, with 
his wife (a much smaller figure) beside him. Behind, is a standing robed figure of 
which only the lower part survives, and above it a small seated Buddha much 
mutilated. To his left, iji front, the figure of a monk, corresponding to the donjor 
on the opposite side. Behind, a monk erect and in the attitude of prayer, and, above 
him, Indra (?) holding a fly-whisk (chaurl) in his right hand and wearing a 
jewelled head-dress, armlets, etc. The donor's figure bears traces ot gilt. Much 
damaged by white ants (PI. XA I?;) . 

In front of Cell 17 . — In centre, seated Buddha in teaching attitude. To his 
right and left, in front, lower parts of two standing figures, male to right and female 
to left. Behind them, remnants of other smaller figures. 

* The door frames, fixed in the stone jambs, were probably perpendicular not sloping, in order to 
permit of the doors swinging easily and truly on their hinges. 
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Pedestal in front 
of cell 25. 


Chapel. 


Staircase. 


In front of Cell 29 . — In centre, Buddha standing, probably in the abhaya-mudrd. 
Of subordinate figirres to right and left, there appear to have been twelve, but 
several of them have perished (PI. XVIIa). Of the surviving ones the most 
striking is the male figure of medium size to the right of the Buddha, wearing 
tunic to knees, trousers with buttons for lacing, ornamental belt and cap. The 
dress and bearded head of a peculiarly distinctive type clearly prove him to 
be a mledicliha (PI. XYII6). Between this fignre and the Buddha is a sma ller 
male figure with long robe and ornaments. To left of the Buddha, a standing 
figure probably of a monk, wearing sanghdti. The other figiues are much 
mutilated. 

Besides the four alcoves sunk into the fagade of the cells, there is an erec- 
tion of semi-ashlar masonry, now much ruined, in front of cell 25, which may 
have supported another alcove or served as a pedestal, like those in the monas- 
tery of iMohra Moradu, for an image. 

The chapel near the middle of the northern side of the court is smaller 
than the adjoining cells, and must have been designed in the first instance for 
the purpose to which it has been put. Originally, there appear to have been 
13 figures in it, of which remnants of eight have been preserved. All are 
composed of clay and all are partially burnt, but the chapel was too small and 
the figures were too numerous and too bulky for the heat to penetrate through 
them, and as a consequence they are not so well preserved as in the alcoves 
of the open verandah. One of the figures against the east wall appears to 
be Maitreya holding a flask in his left hand. The clay casing of the door 
frame is decorated with foliate designs consisting, apparently, of a serpentine 
pattern relieved by half-lotuses. 

Next to the chapel described above and on its eastern side is the stairway 
leading to the upper storey of the monastery. A more convenient place for 
it would have been in the immediate vicinity of the entrance, from which point 
the inmates could have passed directly to their cells on the upper floor ; but 
there must have been some special reason for placing it where it is, and I 
suggest that the explanation may be that on entering the monastery the monks 
made a practice of paying their devotions, in passing, at the chapel before going 
to their cells, and perhaps repeated the devotions again, when leaving the 
monastery. This explanation is nothing more than a .surmise on my part, but 
the assumption at any rate is a reasonable one and would sufficiently account 
for this otherwise curious position of the steps. 

At the foot of the stair and immediately to the left of the entrance is a 
recess in the wall, probably intended for a group of figures, the rubble infilling 
in vhich is of a late date. 

The stairs were divided into two flights, with six steps in the lower and 
nine in the upper, and the passage-way which connected the stairs with the 
upper verandah was returned again at right angles to the upper flight. Possibly 
there was a second chapel above the ground-floor one, but more probably the 
latter occupied the full height of both storeys. It would have been contrary tc 
Indian practice to construct a cell for habitation over the holy images. 
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The walls of the cells in the upper storey were of masonry like those below 
them, but timber was employed for the floor between the two storeys, including 
that of the verandah, as well as for the pillars supporting the latter, and for 
the roof. Probably, the pillars were of the Persepolitan or Indo-Corinthian 
order, like those so frequently portrayed in contemporary sculpture, and carvings 
in keeping with them would doubtless have adorned the cornices or other 
members. The verandah itself appears to have been about 13 feet wide. 

The depression in the middle of the court is a little over 1 foot deep and 
provided with four sets of steps, one in the middle of each side. On its southern 
side a drain passing beneath cell 21 carries off the rain water discharged into 
it from the roofs. 

On a platform at the south-east corner of the depression is a small bath- 
room provided Avith entrances on the northern and .southern .sides and furnished 
with a drain on its west side, which discharges into the larger drain referred 
to above. The walls of the bathroom are of late semi-ashlar masnnrv and are 
now standing to a height of about 5 feet. Why there were tw'o doorways in 
so small chamber is not apparent. 

In the Assembly Hall and other rooms on the eastern side of the monastery 
the following points are deserving of notice. The three large^t chambers — 
Assembly Hall, kitchen and refectory (f) — were too spacious to be spanned by 
timbers from side to side, and accordingly columns were erected in each of 
them as supports for the roof beams. In the Assembly Hall and in the refec- 
tory the existing bases show that there were four such columns disposed in a 
square in the middle of the hall, the architraves above them being laid probal)]y 
in a corresponding square with diagonals from each pillar to the nearest corner 
of the room. In the kitchen (?) a raised .stone plinth, near its middle and running 
from east to west, suggests that there were two pillars here carrying the roof 
timbers. As mentioned above, this room po.s.sesses a drain of rough limestone, 
besides several millstones and grinding slabs. In the small store-room belonging 
to the kitchen is a raised bench of stone, about 1 foot 5 inches high, running 
round three sides of the chamber. In the floor of the latrine near the eastern 
entrance, is a square depression about fl inches deep and paved with limestone 
flags. 
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Antiquities in the Monastery. 

Apart from the heads and other fragments of partially burnt clay from 
the figural groups in the alcoves of the quadrangle, most of the minor finds 
made in the monastery were of earthenware, bronze, copper, brass, iron or 

,^old, and comprised a number of vessels and domestic utensils of the monks, 

.-tools, fittings, ornamental objects, and articles of personal use. Xearly all of 

"tiese are described in the lists appended below and are illustrated in plates 
XXV-XX\HII, the only ones omitted from the catalogue being some capacious 
.store-jars and water-vessels, which have been kept where they w-ere unearthed 

in cells 1, 2, 4, 6, 10, 12, 13, 14, 26, 28 and 29. The positions of these vessels, 
-which number si.^teen in all, are shown in the plan on Plate I. They are of 
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the usual types and there is nothing in their shape or fabric which calls for 
particular remark. The smaller earthenware vessels include gharas, water-bottles, 
ewers, jugs, goblets, cups, strainers, lamps and what appears to have been an 
ink-pot^ (No. 2 of List). Of the bronze and brass objects the most noteworthy 
is a small image of the Buddha, of crude workmanship, found in cell 21 (No. 16), 
and of the copper objects, the two pieces apparently belonging to a miniature 
stupa (Nos. 8 and 9), the ornamental wheels, rosettes and tri'mlas (Nos. 3, 6 and 
7), which were nailed probably to the doors or woodwork of the cells, and the 
terminal of a monk’s staff (No. 24) adorned with cJiahas at the three corners 
of the triangle. The iron tools comprise adze-heads of two types, axes and 
a chisel with hollow socket (Nos. 11, 12, 13, 17 and 18) ; while among the 
iron fittings are numerous nails, clamps, staples, door-chains, rings, hooks and 
bosses. Other finds made in the monastery are the gold ornaments described 
on page 57, and a large number of copper coins, the legible specimens of 
which are catalogued below. Most valuable, however, of all the finds made in 
the monastery are the remains of a birch-bark manuscript described in detail 
by Professor Eamaprasad Chanda. This manuscript was discovered in an earthen 
vessel in cell 29, partly incinerated by the monastery fire, though sufficient can 
still be made out to establish the fact that it is written in Gupta characters 
of the 5th century A.D. To about the same date belongs also a seal of 
blunt cornelian, foimd in cell 3 (length f inch) engraved ivith the legend : 
Sn Kulesvaraddse, in Gupta characters. Neither the manuscript nor the seal 
were necessarily new at the time when they were buried, and the only inference 
that can safely be drawn from their presence in the charred debris is that the 
fire took place some time after 400 A.D. A like conclusion is also arrived at 
from a consideration of the coins found in both the monastery and stupa 
areas, many of which are debased Kushano-Sassanian types, referable to the 
4th or 5th century A.D. It is a reasonable surmise, therefore, that the des- 
truction of these buildings as well as those of Mohra Moradu and other Buddhist 
settlements in the neighbourhood was due to the invasions of the White Huns 
who swept over the North-West of India in the second half of the 5th century 
A.D. Be this, however, as it may, there can be no doubt about the appro- 
ximate date when the fire took place, and it follows from what I have said 
above regarding the newness of some of the stucco and clay figures at the time 
when they were buried, that neither these nor the Kharoshthi records can be 
assigned to an earlier period than the close of the fourth century, though more 
probably they belong to the fifth. 

The date thus arrived at for these sculptures is corroborated by analog 
ous proofs at Mohra Moradu and other sites at Taxila, and is of great value 
for the history of plastic art in India. Hitherto, it has generally been imagined 
that the Gandhara school had faded out of existence during the 3rd century of 
our era, long before the Gupta school took its rise in Hindustan. So far as 
tbe stone sculptures of Gandhara are concerned, this supposition appears to be 
still, in the main, correct ; for no evidence is yet forthcoming that stone sculptures 

‘ An ancient ink-pot of a different pattern has also been recently found at Sanchi. 
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of any real merit were produced in Gandhara after the third century of 
our era. On the other hand, the excavations at Taxila have now demons- 
trated that the school was still a vigorous and thriving one at least a century 
and a half later, and that the plastic work in clay and plaster which it was 
then producing was hardly less vital and vigorous than the older carving in 
stone. True, it is of a different order. It lacks much of the ordered grace 
and dignity which distinguish the earlier work ; there is less refinement and 
delicacy, especially in the architectural features ; and far less elaboration and 
thought in the compositions. On the other hand, the art of these later reliefs 
is freer and more spontaneous, and for the very reason that it is further removed 
from the Hellenistic tradition, less academic. The impression, in fact, produced 
by a comparison of these vfith the earlier sculptures is that the latter are the 
creations of intellectual and well trained artists working comsciously and thought- 
fully in acc6rdance with the traditional precepts of their guilds, while the former 
are the handiwork of clever craftsmen endowed yfith remarkable skill and com- 
pletely masters of their materials, but with no very high conception of the 
aims and purposes of art. 
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Preliminary 

Remarks. 


THE DECORATION OF THE STUCCOED STUPAS. 

By Mon. A. Foucher. 'Q) 

The most striking feature in the decoration of the stupas and monastery 
at Jaulian is the fact that it has been almost entirely executed either in clay 
or in stucco made of sand and lime. The excavations have yielded only a few 
fragmentary stone sculptures (see PI. XVIII), and, as the slate of which they 
are made comes from the Afghan hills, it is very likely that they were brought 
over ready carved from the other bank of the Indus. We will not discuss again 
the reasons, which have been set forth above (p. 13) by Sir John Marshall, 
and repeat why they used, in the Taxila monuments, materials easier and less 
refractory to work than the local freestone. But, if the Jaulian excavations add 
nothing to our knowledge of Graeco-Buddhist sculpture, we pannot too much 
insist upon the importance of what they have disclosed to us about the part — 
till now almost unsuspected — which clay modelling played in the Gandhara School. 
True, the almost rainless climate of Chinese Turkestan has preserved for us, 
in the dry sands of the Takla-Makan, a number of specimens of a somewhat 
similar kind. But we needed all the care and intuition now being bestowed 
on the researches of the Archaeological Survey to discover that the clay images 
Avere no less numerous in the Buddhist convents of North-Western India, and 
that in this matter also Central Asia acted merely in conformity with the custom 
prevailing in Gandhara. Unfortunately, these fragile pieces could only last so 
long as they were sheltered from any crushing impact or- from the inclemency 
of the weather. Had it not been for r. happy accident, we should not have 
recovered even the feAv samples described above, the masterliness of which 
makes us regret all the more their small number. The stucco figures, on the 
other hand, which decorated the open .stupa courts, were able to resist 
(especially when new and freshly coated with paint and gilding) the alternate 
ravages of showers and sun, and later on, after the buildings had fallen into ruins, 
the pressure of the wrecked walls and the infiltration of the rains. Thus it 
happens that numerous remains of them have come down to us. and the exten- 
s've use of stucco by the Gandhara School has been for years a ‘ well-known 
lact. But nowhere yet have any stuccoed monuments been brought to light 
and preserved in such a good condition as the Jaulian stf/pas. The felicitous 
discovery of Sir John Mar.shall gives us an exceptional opportunity for undertaking 
for the first time a detailed account of this kind of decoration. 

STUCCO HEADS AND FIGURES. 

Decoration in stucco has only been known till recent years through a 
number of detached heads, jumbled together in public or private collections, 
and defying every attempt at classification. It cannot but be instructive to 
find such heads in their proper place, on the shoulders of the figures to 
which they originally belonged. True, in the case of Jaulian, the number of 
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thci'keads picked up in the diggings— more than a thousand of them— far 
e:^eds the number not only of the heads remaining in position, but of the 
•h^ldless bodies brought to light again. That is exactly what previous explorations 

led us to expect: but little reliance could be placed upon hasty and 

disorderly researches, which were not much better, as a rule, than a wild hunting 
for coins and museum-pieces. At Jauhan the excavations have been carried on 
vuth all conceivable care and constant suiiervi.sion, so that we know exactly 
the original site of e^ ery object. As a result we know now what we had 
previously only inferred (a) that the number of the heads was primarily ecpial to 
the number of the bodies ; (6) that the heads owe their comparativelv better 

preservation not only to their form, which enabled them better to resist the 

pressure of the fallen debris, but also to the fact that they were of a stronger 
make. It is now an indisputable point that most of the bodies were modelled 
in situ out of the same coarse mortar with which the walls weie facedh while 
the heads were separately prepared out of a finer and more lasting material. 
Occasionally we still find in the neck of the headless images the hole prepared 
for the head to be set in by means of a trowelful of mortar, with or without 
a stick imbedded in it. It is easy to understand that, such being the case, 
while the body has been crushed to powder by the weight of the superstructures 
or disintegrated by percolating water, we still find the heads almost undamaged 
under the rubbish of the overthrown buildings. ( 

On another moot point clo.sely connected with the preceding one. Sir John 
Marshall’s excavations have thrown light. It has long been open to question 
whether the school of Gandhara ever resorted to mould and cast making. 

It is well known that this mechanical process met with great favour in the 
religious foundations, of a rather indifferent artistic value, throughout Central 
Asia. On the other hand, a minute examination of the Gandhara stucco heads 
had led us to believe that they had been fi-eely modelled into shape with 
the boasting-tool and then, when dried, worked at again and finished with 
the chisel. This well- ascertained theory, which still holds good for most of the 
finds, now recpuires some limitation. When they had to deal with certain 
constantly recurring heads of a fixed type, like the Buddha's, the artists even 
in North-Western India did not always despise the use of moulds. To satisfy 
himself on this point the reader has simply to compare the measurements of 
several heads, two of which are reproduced on PI. XlXd and e. Moreover, 
an actual mould has been dug out on the site of the Dharmarajika Stupa-. 
All that we can say is that the Indian modellers were quite capable of doing 
without such moulds, and that, when they did use them, they have shown 
a more artistic feeling than those of Chinese Tiukestan. The latter have 
attempted to get, at a stroke, out of a single mould, the entire front-view of 
the head, head-dress and ears included, so that they have been compelled to 


^ Sometimes, however, in the case of small statues (r/. PI. XlXa and h), the entire body was separate- 
ly executed, almost in the round, impaled on a stick and made to adhere to the still fresh coating of 
mortar on the wall. Even the somewhat large statues on the plinth of Stupa A''' seem to have been 
set up in that same fashion, when the stapa was being repaired for the last time (See below, p. 32). 


2 Ct. A. S. R.. 1915-16, Pt. II. PI. III(/. 
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flatten in the most uncomely fashion the faces of their figures. In the Taxila 
workshops they were content, as far as we can see, with casting only the 
most difficult part of the head, viz., the mask. As to the remaining parts, 
ears, hair or head-dress and neck, they were executed off-hand, with variations 
insignificant enough, but nevertheless perceptible to anybody who cares to look 
for them. 

In this coimexion it may be of interest to point out several minute 

details. For instance, many of these heads have been finished with a thin 

slip, of a white or a buff colour. A still larger number of them bear unmis- 
takable vestiges of painting. Often the lips have been tinted red and the 
hair black ; sometimes the pupil of the eye — and, in the case of the Buddha, 
the urnd ; in that of the demons the beard — has been delineated with the brush. 
Now and then, a coat of red paint, the remnants of which may be noticed 
all over the face, including the ears, was most probably intended as a ground 

for gilding. Even a stone statue (Stone Objects No. 2) still preserves bits of 

the gold-leaf the devotees had stuck upon it. Once again we ascertain from 
the facts what a large amount of polychromy and gilding was lavished on 
these Buddhist monuments. This is an essential feature to keep in mind, when 
we try to visualise them in their pristine beauty. 

When we enter upon the study of the numerous stucco heads collected 
during the Jaulian excavations, we are impressed, first and foremost, with their 
variety. Not only are they very dissimilar from one another in point of size — 
from the colossal ones, which measure almost 2 feet, to the small 1 inch 
ones — but they exhibit strikingly different head-dresses and no less strikingly 
different expressions, from the shaven heads of the monks to the extravagant 
chignons of the lay worshippers, and from the Buddha’s beau ideal to the 
grotesque figures of the demons. At first sight, the eye cannot but enjoy such 
numerous and graphic contrasts, but with a little attention and after a short 
practice, it quickly detects, under this apparently wild luxuriance of inventive 
powers, the customary routine of a school long specialized in the mechanical 
reproduction of a very limited number of set types. More slavishly than ever 
did the Jaulian artists follow in the hackneyed path, and the range of their 

imagination was the more cramped because — either by reason of the decadence of 
technical skill or of a change in the worshippers’ taste, probably for both reasons — 
they had completely given up the composition of legendary scenes, and had con- 
fined themselves to the making of idols or groups of idols. Thus they lost the 
element of interest which the diversity of the many figures in the Buddha’s 
legend, coming from all the castes and trades of India, and the variety of 

their dispositions and gestmes necessarily introduced in the bas-reliefs. In fact, 

the examination of the heads, confirmed by that of the monuments, proves that 

the personages represented all belong to three principal types. The first and 
most important one, in point of number and dignity, is of course that of the 
Buddha. Secondly, in contradistinction to his sober ushnJsha and plain draperies, 
the Bodhisattvas and lay worshippers display an elaborate head-dress and profuse 
jewellery. Thirdly, there are a number of grotesque figxures of Yakshas originally 
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employed as Atlantes along the friezes. To these three main categories, we 
must add, also, a few monks’ heads, some figures of women and children, and, 
lastly, many animals who shared in the work of the Atlantes. 

It goes without saying that our remarks on these different kinds of figures, 
if restricted to the novelties divulged by the Jaulian discoveries, will be very 
meagre indeed : but, on the other hand, it would be quite out of place here 
to undertake a general study of Buddhist iconography. Thus, as regards the 
Buddha’s type, we shall be content with stating that all its traditional features 
are on the whole faithfully reproduced. As a rule, the wavy treatment of the 
hair still preserves, especially on the larger specimens (See PI. IV& and Xu), 
a memory of the Greek. Some heads, however, already wear the hair 
curled in the way which was to remain to our days the orthodox one (PI. 

XIX/), while on some the locks are indicated only by dots (PI. XIXu 

and h). The ears, wherever they have been preserved, show pendulous 

lobes distended by the former wearing of heavy earrings. Occasionally the 
forehead still retains inlaid in it the small bit of crystal intended for the 
radiating urnd of the Blessed One. The long eyes, sometimes more than 

half-closed, bear (very clearly marked on the large heads ; see PI. IVa 

and b) that singular curve of the upper lid, to which they owe their dreamy 
expression. The profile has ceased to be pm’ely Greek and the aquiline nose 
curves now and then in an exaggerated manner (See PI. IVa and X(>). All 
the faces show the heaviness of the lower jaw which is characteristic of the 

school. But a few heads have a somewhat peculiar look. They are to be 

found in different sizes, from 7 inches (Stucco objects. Nos. 9 and 26) to 2 

inches or less (Nos. 21-22; intermediary are Nos. 18-19) all having in common 
the same rounded profile, the same retreating forehead, the same schematized 
hair, the same aquiline nose, the same upper lip marked with a dimple, the 
same slightly prominent mouth, the same neck furrowed by the three tradi- 
tional creases (See PI. XlXa, b, c, g). A particular feature consists in their 
.ftrnd being simply marked by the brush with a red point, and the pupils with 
two black ones, while on most of them, as if to give confirmation of their rela- 
tively late date, vestiges of polychromy are in an unusually good state of preser- 
vation. But if these Buddhas have a singular expression of countenance, we 
’must refrain from attributing to them much originality. V e find them again, 
or at least figures very much akin to them, not only on the neighbouring site 
of Mohra-MoradiP, but on the recently excavated stufas of TalAt-i-Bahi. Besides, 
we must confess that this type, as a whole, is not a particularly happy one. 
Nay, we may go still further and admit that, almost without an exception, all these 
Buddha’s heads are lifelessly dull and insipid. They could scarcely be other- 
.ise, when it is borne in mind how many copies of them were made, and that for 
veral centuries the type had already been a stereotyped one. The occasional 
j of moulds, demonstrated in the case of PI. XlXd and e, was not calculated 
impart to these quasi-mechanically produced images the mysterious spark 
I life which animates true works of art. Still, with all that, it cannot be denied 

I ^Cf. A. S. R., 1915-16, Part II, PL XXd. 
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that the memory of their Indo-Greek prototypes has been wonderfully kept 
in the ensemble, if not in the detail of their features. 

Much the same may be said about the bodies of these images : they too 
bear \vitnes3 to a marvellous persistence of tradition in the matter of proportions and 
drapery. Often, when the .statue is standing, the left arm is still wTapped in the 
monastic cloak, like that of the so-called antique orators in their himation. When 
the statues are seated, their two established postures are those of meditation 
and teaching : either their right hand lies in their lap above the left one, or 
both hands are raised together in front of the breast, the index and thumb 
of the left being supposed to hold from underneath the little finger of the right. 
In this second case, the monastic cloak leaves the right shoulder bare, accord- 
ing to the Indian ceremonial fashion ; but in the first one, it covers both 
shoulders, up to the neck, in a way still graceful and supple enough (C/. PI. 
V-YIII). A.s to the lower part of the sanglmfi, sometimes it covers the feet 
and even the pede.stal with fiowing folds^ imitated, not without exaggeration 
from the oldest Indo-Greek images (See PI. VIc and Xlllfe) ; sometimes it 
leaves the feet exposed in the same way as in most Gandhara statues and in all the 
Mathura ones of the second century A.D.; sometimes (and this is a manifest proof 
of the decadence of the school as well as of the growing unskilfulness of the 
artists) it is tightly wrapped around them in conventional pleats (See especially 
PI. XIIc). Such diversity in the treatment of the draperies, as in that of 

the hair, is a pleasing characteristic : but it need hardly be said that it would 
rather confuse our researches, were we dependmit on these features for intrinsic 
data in the chronological classification of our statues. 

In the same category with the Buddha, we must place the monks, his 
disciples. As usual, their representations differ from that of their Master only 
in the fact that their heads are closely shaven ; for the dress in both cases is 
absolutely alike. As to the JauliM specimens, they are few in number and 
quite commonplace in execution (PI. VIc and VII6) ; nowhere do we recognise 
the strong and wTinkle-furrowed features of the monk found near the () 
Dharmarajika stupa. ^ Nor do we meet here with any likeness of tvrthikas.^ / 
A single clay head (PI. XXVc) reproduces the traditional type of the/ 

Brahmanical ascetics, with their beard and their plaited chignon. Finally, » 
small-sized stucco head, the ushusha of which has been unfortunately lost (PI. 
XXc) seems to depict the emaciated Bodhisattva, at the time when he 

still called the “ &amana Gautama ”, indulging in vain austerities wit!NS . sht 

view to acquiring Sambodhi. As in the celebrated statue of Sikri in 
Lahore Museum, the eyes are deeply sunken and a short curling beard servi^j^at 
only to accentuate the ascetic ineagreness of the face. 

‘ Compare the same luxuriant falls of draperies on the statues of Mohra-Moradu (.4. 8. R., 1915.]^? 
Pt tl. PI. XIX) and on the Chinese rock-statues of Yun-kang and Long-men in the plates of EdJ 
Chavannes : Mission archeologi'/ue dans la Chine septentrionale. i 

2 .4. 8. R.. 1915-16. Pt. II. PI. III/. / 

’ In this connexion a group of the Buddha between two nude attendants on Stupa D 4 might delude us • bu' 
as the heads are not shaven, these two worshippers are probably meant for nothing else than children (See belo- 
p. 28). 
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Of another group of coquettish figures, we cannot too much extol the 
prettiness and smiling grace. We know only too well to what extent this smile 
is a stereotyped one, but we cannot help enjoying its charm. The biggest and 
most striking of these heads is the life-size one reproduced on Plate XXIVu. 
Its purely Greek profile, low forehead, short nose and small mouth combine to 
give it, at first sight, a personal as well as a classical appearance : but its 
almond-shaped eyes, and moon-like visage make it soon recede among the C(unmur 
herd, and we seek, in vain to find a name for it, be it only a generic one. 
The same disappointment will be experienced over and over again with all these faces. 
Choose among them those endowed with the most animated countenance and 
which give the most vivid impression ( f being at least the picture of a well- 
known mythological personage, if not some histoi'ical pea-trait taken from life : 
yer it is useless to questiem them about their own identity {Cj. PI. XX-XXl). The 
only obvious element for discrimination lies in the variety of their head-dress. 
In some the hair, the ringlets of which are pressed on the feuehead by a fillet, 
is gathered in a knot on the crown of the head (PI. XX/, k-)i. XXT//-/) ; in 

other.-- it is covered wdth a kind of cap surmounted with a rosette. This last is 
fixed either in the middle (PI. XXI d, h, p) or on the left (PI. XXo) or on the 
right (PI. XXp), unless it sju-eads on both sides, calling to mind the petasus of 
Hern:.es (PI. XXJq). Very often these elaborate head-dresses are overlaid with 
jewels or garlands (PI. XXI/ and u). Here and there a few exceptio}ial models, 
such as the tiara of PI. XXI/u, the Phrygian cap of PI. XXIc., the helmet 
of PL XXI&, or the tapering chignon of PI. XXJt, especially attract attention. 
But pll this teaches us nothing more than that these people are high caste lay- 
Avorsliiippers, and that the sculptors have obviously derived their in.spiration from 
the tjypes and fashions of their country and time. 

Indeed, if we met them only on museum-shelves, we should have to be re- 
signel to knowing nothing more about these stucco heads. By good luck, howe\ ei-, 
the btupas of Jaulian show many of them still in situ. As wa.s expected, all 
are grafted on bodies clothed with the two traditional lay garmejits, dhoti 

ind shawl, and moreover decked with oriuiments on their neck, torscj and arms, 
dvenl that, it is true, does not help us much ; it is a well-known fact that the 
dancjhara school had at its disposal only this single ma.e type in sjfiendid costume 
,0 r|?present both the devas or kings of heaven and Bodhisattvas or supei-men, 

■ 1 ’ cell as the kings or devas on earth and rich middle-class donors. Another 
' I cvation brings us a step further towards the identification of .«ome of these 
, ! es. On several plinths or dadoes these lay figures are set up side by side 

\ I figures of Buddhas, and they alternate with the latter on most of the 

{ 9S. This last fact .settles the point, and the placing of these richly adorned 

les on a footing of equality with the "perfectly accomplished Tathagata 
in evident proof that we have to deal with Bodhisattvas. Their head is 
' xned sometimes with a turban (PI. VI6), sometimes .simply with a bejewelled 
{non (PI. IXa) ; but unfortunately their hands, joined as a rule in the gesture 
Xieditation, do not hold any attribute^ ; so we must once more give up the 

An exception must be marie in reference to tlie Bodhi-sattva of PI. IXa, ■nhich his fiask marks cut a-? 
ieya. 
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hope of learning their proper names. Assuredly it is a justifiable guess that,, 
in many cases, they are still Bodhisattvas who act as attendants on both sides 
of the Buddha, when it is the latter’s turn to occupy the centre of the custom- 
ary triad. But even then we are uncertain whether we have not before 
our eyes simply devas or human worshippers, all of them equally anonymous. 
All we can assert is that these attendants make an outward show of the 
keenest devotion. Leaning in pious attitude towards the central personage, let 
it be a Buddha or a Bodhisattva, they hold in their hands, now ribbons 
or streamers, now garlands or purses, now caskets in the shape of a stupa ; 
or else they carry in their distended mantle the flowers they are about to 
shower on the object of their worship {Cf. PI. Vlcr and PI. XX h-d). 
A special mention may be made of the curly-headed boy, dressed, according 
to the Mlecclm or barbaric fashion, in a pair of trousers and a sleeved tunic, 
who in chapel holds out a basket of flowers to his father or master, evidently 
the Kushan donor of this particular group (PI. XII h). One of those devotees 
was even depicted in the act of whistling through his fingers (PI. XXIo), and 
it is most probable that with the other hand he waved his scarf ; such at 
least on the old Indian sculptures are the two usual manifestations of religious 
enthusiasm. 1 

Among these numerous attendants we find now and then a few women. 
The relative plainness of the female head-dresses forms a favoxixable co:<rtrast 
with the extravagant coquetry of their male counterparts. The essentiajl and 
almost constant feature is the twisted head-band or the laurel crown '.^hich 
binds fast the lower part of the chignon above the forehead (PI. XXII6j |c, d). 
Moreover, these ufasiMs seem always to wear the traditional feminine cc^cume 
of the North-West made up of three pieces, the dhoti, the sleeved tun^!. and 
the shawl. PI. XXIIa shows us how this tunic sometimes displayed 
cial fullness in the waist, much like the Greek kolpos. Among the clay 
in the monastery niches, may be seen a charming figure of a female do: 

XVIa). But the most interesting of all are to be found on two stuccoj 
decorating stupas and D^. On either side of a meditating Buddha two 
are seated in the European fashion {Cf. PI. VId). The right-hand attendan|l 
in both hands a kind of stupa-shaped casket,^ the bottom of which rests 
left hand, while with the right one she seems about to lift up the li 
the umbrella-pinnacle. Her counterpart holds in her right hand a drinking-cC^ 
copper specimen of which has been found in the excavations) and in the left om 
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carries a spear. These two attributes are well-kno\vn to belong originally to the gi 
who is the dispenser of riches, in his capacity of “ general ” of the Yaki 


and to have been later on lent to his consort HaritI, the fairy grantor of post^^^‘ 
So we may guess that these women, too, ■will ultimately turn out to be Yaks 
and the embodiment of some analogous popular superstitions. A 

As to the children, we have already alluded above to another group, whic| 
equally well preserved on stupa and which introduces two completely naked i' 


1 Cf.. for instance. A. Cunningham, Stnpa of Bharhut. PI. Xlllrj. 

* We have already seen it in the hands of other attendants, lay-worshippers or monks, on PI. Vic and 
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attendants. Although these are of the same size as the grown-up worshippers 
in the other panels, they are probably meant for boys. One of them has his 
hair close shaven except for three locks or tufts, similar to those which occur 
alone on the stucco-head of PI. XXIIIc, or combine with a chignon on the 
clay head of PI. XXV/, both of which are undoubted pictures of children. Another 
clay-head, equally remarkable for its chubby cheeks and its gay smile, wears 
on the contrary all its hair simply cropped (See PI. XXVd), but from the analogy 
of PI. Xllb this one most likely belonged to some boyish assistant of a foreign 
donor. 

Some of these attendants’ heads, remarkable for their strongly marked 
and somewhat vulgar features (PI. XXIIIa and b), bring us to the third 
category of personages, viz., the Atlantes ; for the Yakshas or Spirits, which 
are made to play this part in the decoration of the stu-pas, are at once 

distinguished by their realistic or even caricatural ugliness (PI. XXII-XXIII). 
All the fancy and humour which still prevailed in the minds and fingers of 

the Taxila modellers have evidently found their opportunity in the execution 
of these miniature figures. By the side of the conventional serenity of the 

Buddhas and the stereotyped smile of their gorgeous attendants, this swarming 
gang of subordinate genii opens a kind of safety-valve for all the caprices of 
artistic imagination. From this point of view we could readily compare these 
Atlantes to the gargoyles of our cathedrals : they not only share with them 
their grimaces and contortions, but even (a very exceptional fact on a Buddhist 
monument) their sly or openly mocking indecency. To be sure, the notion and 
feeling of the grotesque is not an altogether new departure in this school ; from 
the very beginning, as we know, the artists had found matter for it in the 

unavoidable representation of the direct prototypes of our Yakshas, viz., the 
demons of Mara’s army. But, there, they still kept serious while depicting the 
most fanciful forms of hideousness ; here, it is evident that they are frankly 
revelling in the making of caricatures. A shock-head, a swollen forehead, a 
frowning brow, round protruding eyes, a flat or crooked nose, pursed lips 
protruding like a snout, such are their usual processes of disfigurement. The 
gg0ixiingly winged head of PI. XXillle may be taken as an exception , 
here, all the deformity, if we may trust the very clear analogy of another Atlant 
still in situ on stupa A®, consisted in grafting a pair of elephant’s ears on 
a human head. We must equally discriminate the clay-mask reproduced on PI. 
XXVe, which reminds us in such a striking manner of a Renaissance “ masearon.” 

The postures of the Atlantes are no less diversified than their expressions 
of countenance, and we cannot help noticing how skilful and fertile in resources 
the local artists still were. Every conceivable manner of sitting or squatting, in 
front or profile, three quarters or from the back, is to be found on the friezes. 
Now the arms clasp one of the legs purposely bent up, now they rest their 
elbows on both knees, now they are raised so as to sustain the cornice, now 
they are held down either to find a point of support on the ground or to grasp 
the two ankles. Sometimes, while buttressing the upper moulding with their 
arched neck, these genii still manage to indulge their innate propensitv for 
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drunkenness and merriment or their old warlike and diabolical instincts. Some 
hold in the right hand a two-handled wine cup — the one which the Greeks 
called a cantharos ^ — and in the left a leather or clay bottle (PI. Xf), or play 
upon a kind of guitar (PI. XXII^r) ; others blow a conch (PI . XXII^), beat 
on a drum, or brandish arms, sword, spear, mace or shield (PI. XXII e, 

/, i, j), as if they wanted to insist upon their immediate descent from the demon- 
iacal retinue of the Tempter. But the most remarkable fact, in our eyes, 
is that, after so many years and so much re-editing, these Atlantes have not 
become in the end mere lifeless puppets, indifferent to their appointed task ; on 
the contrary, it is obvious, if we consider their tormented postures and their 
harassed or angry looks, that they have never more heavily felt the weight 
of the building nor more bitterly resented the wrong of their penal servitude. 

We must not forget to mention their fellow-sufferers, viz., the lions and 

elephants, the hind quarters of which are supposed to be concealed beneath 

the stupa, while they vainly struggle to disengage themselves with their extended 
forelegs {Cf. PI. VII). Not content with thus relieving the Atlantes from a 
part of their perpetual burden, they still feel bound, on some stupas, to support 
on their back the springing of the niches. In spite of their gaping mouths, 

hanging tongues and spread-out claws, the lions do not succeed in looking very 
terrible. As to the elephants, they go so far in the way of self-denial as to 
flourish, at the tip of their salaaming trunk, a lotus-flower intended for the 
worship of the stupa under which they lie half-crushed. Lastly, let us mention 
the couchant bulls set back to back on the Persepolitan pillars which decorate 
the upper friezes ; unmistakably their part is as purely decorative as that played 
by the acanthus leaves on the Corinthian pilasters of the lower friezes. 

THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE FRIEZES. & 

With this rapid survey of the throng of images, we must now consider the 
way they are laid in rows and tiers on the stupas. Now that they have been 
roughly classified, they will help us to understand better the meaning of the 
panels and the simple rules governing their sequence or their superposition on the 
friezes. In other words, after having essayed to make an analysis of the 
decoration, it remains for us to make an attempt at its synthesis. By good 
luck, this reconstruction need not be a purely imaginary and theoretical one. 
To get a clear and safe idea of the current scheme which the Taxila artists 
set themselves to execute, we have simply to examine some of the best preserved 
among the stupas of Jaulian. To illustrate our description, we shall choose the 
stupa No. in the outer court ; it will then be sufficient to notice the main 
points on which the 27 others differ from the selected model. 

As may be seen on PI. V6, the stu^a D* is raised on a square plinth, just 
high enough to put the first line of stucco modelling above the reach of passing 
feet^. Properly speaking, only two storeys of the structure are still extant. 

1 Cf. the cup in the hands of the “ Dionysos ” in silver repousse, found at Sirkap (A. S. R., 1912^13 ^ 
]. Rl. XXa) 

2 As re iards the materials of the core of the stupa, free stone and blocked out kanjur, etc., we refer the reader 
to the details given by Sir John Marshall (p. 7 above). 
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The lower one consists of a row of lions alternating with Atlantes, and above 
this, of a frieze surmounted with a cornice and divided into panels by Corin- 
thian pilasters, there being five panels to each fa 9 ade. Each of these exhibits a 
Buddha between two attendants, sometimes sheltered under a trefoiled arch, some- 
times under a doorway with sloping jambsd The Buddha is alternately in the medi- 
tating or teaching posture, or rather it is so on three of the four fagades ; on 
the southern one (to the left of the plate), the view of which is impeded by 
the proximity of the adjoining stiifa it was found easier and more expedi- 
tious, perhaps, to represent all the five Buddhas in an attitude of meditation. The 
attendants are set up to the right and left of the central figure, in the space 
intervening between the arch or door-way and the Corinthian pilasters. As a 
rule, they rest on a kind of lotus-stool ; at other times they are two Buddhas 
seated and meditating ; at others, two monks {Cf. PI. Vic) or two lay worshippers 
kneeling and praying. The exceptional panel, depicted on PI. \ld and discussed 
above (p. 28), occupies the middle of the frieze on the northern fa 9 ade. 

The second storey of the stii-pa slightly receding on the first, just as the 
first recedes on the plinth, is equally supported by a row of Atlantes ; but, this 
time, their task is shared by elephants, instead of lions. This architectural 
unit is horizontally divided by a cornice into two friezes, each of which has 
likewise five partitions on each face : but, while the lower frieze still keeps 
to Corinthian pilasters, the upper one introduces Persepolitan columns. Each 
partition contains the usual triad : only, on account of the narrowng of the 
available space, the attendants are inserted somewhat sideways {Cf. PI. Via 
and h). On both, friezes, arches and doorways are so disposed that they inter- 
. change their places horizontally as well as vertically. The springing of the 
first rests on lions and that of the second on elephants ; and, lastly, Bodhi- 
sattvas now alternate with the Buddhas. 

From this second square terrace sprang, after another set-back, the roimd 
drum which supported the dome. This drum, which still exists on some stupas 
in the upper court, has here almost completely disappeared. To get a complete 
idea of these structures, their tapering pinnacle of umbrellas included, we have 
to resort to one of the luckiest finds at 3Iohra i\Ioradu.“ In the design of that 
stupa as well as of others in this neighbourhood, the Taxila artists, true to the 
classical origin of their school, have clearly paid the utmost attention to symmetry 
in the general design and then tempered it by a studied pursuit of variety in the 
details. 

The preceding description applies word for word to Stupa D^, and tallies The jauiiaiian* 
almost exactly with Stupas and A9-10, 12, 16, (Cf. PI. VII), 17-18, except stupas, 

that the number of the panels is sometimes reduced to four or even three to 
each fa 9 ade. Unfortunately, these stupas, to whatever height they have been 
preserved, have lost most of their decoration, if not the whole of it, and show 

1 We will not reconsider here the architectural origin of these two decorative motives so familiar to the Gandha- 
ran School. Let us only remind the reader that they exactly represent the upper part of the section of a vihura or 
chapel with either double-curved roof or an angular one (See L'art g. b. du Gandhdm. I, figs. 46-47 and 51-52)- 

» See A. S. R., 1915-16, Pt. II, PI. XXIV/. This stupa is round from the base upwards. 
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now almost nothing but their core of blocked-out kanjur. On other specimens 
such as A^' and the plinth displays a curious (and shall we say later ?) 

tendency to grow loftier. On A *, A'^ and A^®, this raised plinth^ is moreover 
decorated with a row of Buddhas’ and Bodhisattvas’ figures, set side by side 
on the faces which were at the same time in good view and well guarded 
against the wear and tear which the feet and flowing garments of the wor- 
shippers would have unavoidably wrought. These statues are, generally speaking, 
very heavy and dull, as may be judged from plate IXa. All the same, they 
seem anterior to the still larger ones which constitute the only decoration of the 
bases of stupas A and A^“ (PI. VIII). These have already been described 
above on account of their inscriptions (See p. 2 Qff.) The increasing unskilfulness 
in the treatment of their draperies and of the meditation gesture makes it highly 
probable that they were the last figures to be executed at Jaulian. Now, were 
this fact admitted, even so we should not get a quite satisfactory classification 
of the Jaulian stupas ; for three among the most interesting of them would still 
fail to find a place in the series, viz., Nos. D® (also bearing inscriptions), A^ and 
A20 While the size of their statues draws them close to A^®, they differ from 
it in at least one essential feature, as their images are kept separate (exactly 
as on the plinth of Chapel B^, PI. XIIc) by still slender and finely wrought 
Corinthian pilasters. Where shall we put these three stupas in any chronological 
list, and how shall we understand their position with regard to the fourth r 
To this question, not to mention many others, the site of Jaulian does 
not supply us with any answer ; and so we are led to believe that it would 
be expedient to enlarge the field of our comparisons and bring into considera- 
tion the largest possible number of specimens. This is not an impracticable 

undertaking. Of the long discovered stupas of Ali Masjid, in the Khyber pass, 

at least photographic reproductions are available.^ Of those more recently 
brought to light at Sahri-Bahlol by Dr. D. B. Spooner and Sir Aurel Stein, 

we possess, besides photographs, numerous fragments and even one cast. Lately, 
Mr. Hargreaves has dug up in one of the out-courts of the main convent 
(at last thoroughly cleared) on the hill of Ta^t-i-Bahi, two small stuccoed stupas 
in a tolerable state of preservation®. Now, we must not forget that the small 
stupas which fill the open court between the monastery and chapel quadrangles 
(some forty in all), as well as the large stupa inside the latter, were once 

equally decorated in stucco. When first disinterred by Sergeant Wilcher, 
their ornamentation was much the same and probably as intact as that of 
Jlr. Hargreaves’ stupas. Only a few vestiges of it are now extant ; but, as 
we had of late an opportunity of ascertaining on the spot (for to these 

wonderfully preserved ruins you must always return for more information), these 
remains are not without some bearing upon our present research. Compared 
with the Taxila stupas, those of the Peshawar District supply all the data wanted 
for at least a provisional classification of these buildings. To simplify matters, 


' See above, p. 22, the description of A 

* See J. Burgess, Ancient Monuments, Temples and Sculptures of India, I, P). 


» A. S. B., 1910-11. Pt. II. PL XXIIa. 


103-107. 
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we shall confine ourselves to distinguishing three main types of stuccoed stupas. 
Jt will clearly be seen how they happen to correspond to as many successive 
changes in the religious ideas and requirements of their donors. 

(i) To begin with, the bulk of the Gandhara stone sculptures has taught 
us that, since the very beginnings of the school, the fashion 
prevailed of decorating stupas with legendary scenes, the subject 
of which was borrow^ed from either the previous births or the last 
life of the Buddha. Then a new tendency, which first manifested 
itself in the North-West and soon spread to the Ganges valley, 
induced the Buddhist people to substitute iconographic groups in 
place of narrative compositions, in other words to replace bassi- 
relievi by statues. So we should have, on principle, every reason 
to ijifer that stuccoed stupas, adorned with legendary scenes, are 

anterior to any showing only rows of idols, with or without attend- 
ants. Now the existence of the former has been testified, both 
at Sahri-Bahlol and at Ta^t-i-Bahi,^ by the excavations of Dr. 

D. B. Spooner. In a series of stucco bassi-relievi, now in Peshawar 
Museum, he has recognised the customary episodes known as Dipah- 
kara’s Predication, Nativity, Great Departure, Satnbodhi, First Predica- 
tion, etc. That is more than was wanted to prove that the stuccoed 
stupas were originally conceived and designed exactly on the same 
lines as the stone ones. If, later on, they started a special develop- 
ment of their owm, it is simply because they long outlived their 
former models, and transformed themselves to suit the new times. 
{ii) This transformation, as always happens either in nature or art, was 

of course a gradual one. The first substitute to take the place 
of the legendary scenes on the squarish metopes, ^ must have 

been these iconographic groups of a Buddha or a Bodhisattva 
between two or more attendants, so many stone replicas of which 
have been preserved, and which still retain a faint recollection 
of the “ Invitation ” {Adhyesliana) to Predication or of the “ Insti- 
gation ” {Samcodana) to the Great Departure. A ruined and rather 
late example of this kind has been actually found on the lower 
frieze of stupa J, close to the Dharmarajika of Taxila,^ and w’e 
may expect to find more of the same kind. At all events, wt 
already possess very numerous specimens of stiipa bases and chapel 
plinths which only exhibit a row of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas seated^ 
alone between two pilasters with Corinthian capitals, the abaci of 

1 See A. 8. R., Pt. II, 1906-7. p. 136-7 (Tattt-i-Bahi) and 1909-10. p. 48 (Sahri.Balilol) and cf. for stucco scenes 
in Taxila ihid. 1914-15, p. 6. The importance of this discovery has been pointed out by Dr. Spooner. 

2 For this partition of the friezes into squarish metopes, see the stUpa of Sikri ( Art g.-b-du Gandh., I. fig. 73) 
and most of the stone bassi-relievi. It is true some of the stucco scenes from Tatot-i-Bahi. such as the episodes 
in the palace, and a Nativity from Sahri-Bahlol are framed in arches : but it seems we have to deal here with those 
arched gables which flanked the domes of the stone stupas as well (ibid. figs. 70-72. and cf. figs. 233, 271). 

•See A. 8. R., 1912-13, Pt. II. PI. X. 

* Rarely standing : however see J. Burgess, toe. land, pi. 103, 107 (Ali Masjid) and .4. 8. R., 1910-11, PL XXll 
(Tatot-i-Bihi). 
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which, are stretched out to encorupass their heads. The great 
number of these and the late appearance of many^ induce us to 
think that this model must have continued in use throughout the 
later ages of the school. So we are not prepared to contend 
that in Jaulian the present decoration of stufas D“, and 
any more than that (so evidently decadent) of chapel (PI. 

Xllc) goes back to a relatively early date. Let us not forget 
that the rejacimento of those statues, when rendered necessary by 
too long a weathering, had to be executed on much the same lines, 
since architectui'al dimensions cannot be easily changed, and since 
they determine to some extent the size and manner of their own 
decoration. But if this frieze design does not by itself guarantee 
the antiquity of the images we find enshrined in it, it may 
nevertheless be traced to a somewhat ancient period. Its introduc- 
tio:! actually marks, in the general evolution of the school, the 
beginning of a medium stage, when the former crowded scenes 
were definitely replaced by solitary statues, but when the latter 
still occupy panels of the same size and shape that had been 
habitually intended for the former. 

{Hi) Now the evolution of religious thoughts and forms did not stop 
there. The enthroning of so many statues on the friezes was of 
course only the external manifestation of a growing propensity 
towards idol-worship within the Buddhist community. One step 
more, and the idea will begin to prevail that the more numerous 
the images, the greater the merit of the donor. Now, given a 
stupa frieze of limited dimensions, how can we manage to increase 
the number of statues to be located upon it ? An obvious answer 
is that, to increase their number, it will be necessary and sufficient 
to diminish their size. To diminish their size, the first thing will 
be to curtail the height of the frieze, and to this end, we shall 
lower the cornice, dentils and architrave above, and raise the 
plinth below on the heads of some Atlantes. But it goes without 
saying that another process would provide us with a much larger 
number of alcoves for images. Let us run a horizontal moulding 
through the middle of this frieze ; we shall double at a stroke the 
number of panels. Iir both cases, two results are unavoidable. 
Fir.st, the Corinthian pilasters, shortened in such a ruthless way, 
will of necessity become quite stunted : and this is actually the 
first thing to strike the eye w^hen examining the newly found 
stupas. Secondly, the panels cease to be about square and take 
the shape of an elongated rectangle ; and this fact, though perhaps 
less striking, is nevertheless important on account of the conse- 
quences it entails. For in such a rectangle, a much larger space 
remains vacant on each side of the statue, and, to fill it up, the 


» See A. S. R.. Part II, 1909-10. PI. XIV ; 1911-12, PL 44 o, 1912-13, PL XII (with an arch inserted), etc. 
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fftists have to fall back upon two old expedients of their own. 
First, they employ, by way of an additional framing, the familiar 
motives of the tref oiled arch and the door- wav with sloping jambs 
and, by so doing, they obtain at once the exact design of some 
of the stfipas at Ali Masjid.^ Secondly, they revert to the long 
discarded pair of attendants, except that they now insert them in 
the interval between the two frames, and so come in the end to 
the elaborate model of the Jaidiah stupa D^. We do not mean 
to say that this stupa has undergone in fact any of the alterations 
just described. It is much more likely that from the first it was 
both delineated and executed exactly as we have it. But its very 
design, particularly the raising of its plinths on rows of Atlantes 
and the division of its second storev into two friezes, still seem 
to bear a clear mark of the procedure we have endeavoured to 
follow step by step. 

There the development ends ; not that we consider the Stilpas and 
as the last productions of the -Tauliah workmen. They manifestly appertain 
to the time when all the decorative resources of the school, Corinthian and 
Persepolitan pilasters, human or animal Atlantes, religious or lay images, were 
all put under requisition and lavished ttigether to get the maximum of effect — 
something, in fact, which corresponds to what they call the “ flamboyant ” style 
in Gothic architecture. After bringing forth this highly developed model, 
the school could go no further : but it lingered long enough to know deca- 
dence and retrogression towards more artless and seemingly more primitive 
fashions. If we were always to proceed from the simple to the complex, we 
ought to put first in the series the Buddha figures seated side by side, Avithout 
any intervening pilasters or any other extraneous elements of decoration, such 
as as we find on the plinth of Stupa A (PI. Mil). On the contrary, as 
already stated, Ave agree Avith Sir .Tohn Marshall that these statues are among 
the last to have been ordered and executed before the final destruction of the 
place. This is AAhat, in spite of their large size, their coarse AAorkmanship and 
their ungainly setting have ah'eady led us to believe : noAv Ave may safely look 
upon them as late and clumsy restorations of AA’hat was probably, if we mav 
judge by its proportions, one of the oldest stupas on the site. 

Thus the evolution aa’c haA'e just sketched out is a purely theoretical one 
(AA’e cannot insist too strongly Aipon this point), and it does not enable us to 
dispense Avith a special examination of each particular case. HoAA’ever it is 
not unprofitable, in the present state of our studies, to try and prepare, with 
the documents already at our disposal, a kind of ground-work which future 
discoveries Avill contribute to make more correct and precise. From yet another 
point of AueAv, the comparison betAAeen the Gandhara stupas and the Taxila 
ones is instructive enough, especially if aa’c make it still more comprehensive by 
including the stucco heads uoaa- preserA-ed in the PeshaAA-ar Museum. For what 
Ave see in both cases are the same types. AA’hich we have tried to classify, 


1 Cf. Art gr.-homl. tin Gandh. fig. SI ; and Burgess loc. laud. 
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repeated over and over again — Buddhas, Buddhist monks and other ascetics ; 
Bodhisattvas, devas and lay worshippers ; Atlantes, lions and elephants. And 
the analogy might be followed up even in the minor technical details of style- 
and workmanship. Let it be added, too, that in the glass cases of Peshawar^ 
we recognise a few specimens, luckily preserved, of the wonderful clay heads 
already met with in Taxila. On both banks of the Indus we have not only 
to deal with the same schools, but, what is more, with the same people. It 
follows thence that the conclusions arrived at by our study of the Jaulian 
monuments are equally valid for Gandhara, properly so called. The point is of 
special interest, as we shall see by and by that some of these conclusions are 
of no little consequence. 

CZ3 

Conclusions. 

There is no doubt that the excavations at Jaulian have enabled us to 
get a deeper insight into the ways and manners of the donors who ordered, 
and of the artists who decorated, these stupas. Now, this familiar acquaintance 
with by-gone humanity is after all the chief aim of archseological research. Of 
course, it would be premature to try and reconstitute, from a mere glance at 
this debris, a picture of Taxila society with its castes, types, and fashions. But 
let us wait and see. Should other excavations, as well managed, give us some 
more ruins, as well or even better preserved, we could soon undertake to define 
more precisely the social or racial distinctions we already divine between the 
plebeian Atlantes and the aristocratic attendants, or the Indian and the Scythian 
donors. Even now it would be possible to utilize these models as contempo- 
raneous illustrations to Fa-hian’s chapter on the habits of the Indians. If it 
does not seem advisable to take at once in hand, with an eye to a “ Dictionary 
of Indian Antiquities,” the collecting of all the ethnographical data supplied by this 
array of images, it is simply because the North-West Frontier ground, far from 
being archseologically exhausted, is still keeping in store for us innumerable dis- 
coveries of this kind. Yet we must not forget that in those data lies the 
main contribution which this stucco decoration can make to the advancement 
of our studies. 

With respect to the identification of those decorative images, which are 
unquestionably Buddhist idols, the new examples from Jaulian do not seem to help 
very much our previous iconographical knowledge. Over and over again, we 
have only been able to recognise Buddhas and Bhikshus, Bodhisattvas and 
Devas, Upasakas and Yakshas ; and to these generic denominations we have 
not succeeded in superaddmg any proper name. Only the inscriptions pre- 
served on the base of some of the statues record, besides ^akyamuni, his 


1 Perhaps it is advisable also to note here the existence in the Peshawar glass-cases, of some clay and terra- 
cotta heads very debased, indeed, and possessed of a Central-Asian look due to their prominent and slanting eyes 
which have been found on the sites of Sahri-Bahlol and Shah-jf-ki-Dheri. From what the Taxila excavations have 
taught us, the Gandhara school properly so called, even to its last day (say the beginning of 6th century A.D ) did 
not descend to the level of such deformities. So we must ascribe these last to the subsequent period of Turkish' 

rule in Gandhara (8th-9th century A.D.), and to the late and feeble attempts at restoring convents and stipaa of' 

which efior^s the Chinese pilgrim Wou-k'ong was the witness. ’ 
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^eddiate predecessor, Kasyapa. At the same time they confirm what the 
/le/tional rows of the “ Seven Buddhas ”, met with on the Gandhara sculp - 
Act's and, lately, on the Mohra Moradu stufa, had already taught us, viz., 
j. j persistent worship of the so-called Manushi-Buddhas ; but of the five Dhyaoi- 
'fisiddhas we find no mention and no sure examples. Among the Bodhisattvas, 
/cr?e do not go one step beyond the long-known identification of Maitreya : 
iV 'e do not even see, as in Mohra Moradu’^, any of them holding in his hand a 
^ pink lotus and thus deserving to be called by the name of Padmapani. Upon 
the whole, therefore, the excavations at Jaulian do not bring any substantial 
addition to the pantheon of the Gandhara school ; we can only say that 
they provide some stepping-stones for futme discoveries. The alternation of 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas on the friezes shows an unmistakable development 
» of the worship of the latter to the prejudice of the former. One could not 
' without a stretch of the imagination construe the unexpected and twice repeated 
group of Buddha between two Yakshinis (cf. PI. VId) into a premonitory 
symptom of coming ‘‘ tantrism”. But it is undeniable that this panel represents 
a somewhat later development than the one with the “ Tutelary Pair ” at 
TalAt-i-Bahi.^ In another direction it is equally curious to observe the 
arrangement of the personages in the niches of Jaulian and of Mohra Moradu 
as well. On either side of the central Buddha are drawn, in a symmetrical 
array, Bodhisattvas and monks, Devas and Yakshas.^ The most casual observer 
cannot but be struck by the fact that such exactly are the personages we meet 
with about the same time and similarly grouped in the cave-temples ” of 
Yun Kang and, later on, of Long-Men, in far-distant China,* and so those 
' Chinese rock-carvings are no longer without counterparts, or rather prototypes, in 
5 North-Western India. But we need not look so far to find interesting parallels ; 
let us mention, for instance, on the jambs of the doorway of Chapel No. C®* 
(PI. XIIc), the small figures quite analogous to those of Gahga and Yamuna, 
which it was becoming fashionable to set up at the entrance of every Indian 
temple. 

If we now turn to the chronological problem, we find, here again, that we 
cannot rely on these stucco images to render easier th-e difficult task of classi- 
fying, according to epoch, the Graeco-Buddhist sculptures. Of course we are 
not going to deny that it is always possible to establish, on the strength of 
differences in workmanship, a distinction of time between two statues, even when 
they elbow each other on the same wall ; it is, for instance, what Sir John 
Marshall has done and rightly done vdth reference to the Buddhas of PI. Ya 
(see above p. 6). In the same way we surmise that the heavy conical chignon 
of PI. XXh is later than the classical crobijlos of PI. XXm. But most 
arguments of this kind become very insecure, indeed, when we reflect that 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas we have reason to believe to be the latest are 


1 Cf. A. 8. B., 1915-16, Pt. II. PI. XIXc. 

2 Cf. A. 8. B.. 1910-11, PI. XXII6. 

3 For instance, on the only group here reproduced (PI. XIII6). a bkikshu holding a fly-flapper (most probably 
Ananda) stands opposite to gakra “ the Indra of the gods,’’ holding his thunderbolt. 

« See Ed. Chavannes. Mission dans la Chine septentrionale. 
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not so much worse than the others, and that there is to the end plenty of 
life in the postures and countenances of the Yakshas. Nor can we look for 
a safer criterion to the few intrinsic elements of differentiation which the 
Buddhas themselves may present. We have already been compelled (p. 26) to 

observe that the various ways of waving or curling the hair, and of draping 

the shoulders and feet, are met with side by side, on the same frieze. So faj 
from helping us, the stucco images would simply achieve our utter confusioV 
and leave us completely at sea, but for the fact that the Taxila excavations’^^ 
have supplied Sir John Marshall with other chronological land-marks. We allude 
to his highly interesting technical observations on the consecutive styles of i 
masonry employed in the buildings all over the valley.^ As the decoration ^ 
cannot be older than the walls to which it has been affixed, these observations 
have enabled him to bring down to a late date, viz., to the 4th or 5th century 

of our era, the Jaulian decoration in clay or stucco. This is a new and 

capital piece of information and sheds a much-wanted light on the ultimate 
destinies, till now quite obscure, of the Gandhara school. 

Of its productivity during those two centuries, we knew practically nothing ; 
now we must admit as an ascertained fact that it kept on much longer and 
in a much more felicitous way than could have been expected. In all likeli- 
hood, its several branches underwent varying fortunes and did not all decline at 
the same time. The first handiwork to deteriorate was of course the coinage, 
and next came, as far as we can see, the turn of the stone-sculpture. But 
for a hitherto unsuspected length of time, the clay and stucco modelling wenfc .l 
on maintaining a high degree of efficiency, worthy of better days. Nor is this!'! 
altogether surprising. While India of to-day has few good stone-carvers, it 
may still boast of very clever modellers, who have not lost the tradition, 
and produce plenty of small coloured clay-figures, often very skilful and spirited. 
The excavations at Jaulian, as at Mohra Moradu, have introduced us to ancient 
products in the same happy vein. Alas ! they have taught us at the same 

time to realize the full measure of what we have lost in the final wreck of 

the school ; for to the irreparable loss of Gandhara painting we must add 
that, almost as complete, of an admirable clay-plastic. 

Thus, the cleverly and steadily pursued researches of the Archaeological 
Survey have already succeeded in throwing much light on the last manifesta- 
tions of the Gandhara School. At the same time they enable us to define 

more correctly the place of this particular school in the general history of 
Indian art. The fact that it Avas much less decayed than we dared to imagine 
when it received its death-blow at the hands of the White Huns, fits in most 
satisfactorily with wdiat is already kno^vn about the evolution of Buddhist 
sculpture in the Ganges valley. A sudden decline, happening (as suggested by • 
the deterioration of the coins) towards the end of the 2nd century A.D., would 
have It. 'an unbridged cha.sm bet\veen the last Gandhara productions and 
the first Gupta works at Mathura and Benares, some two centuries later 

As thin gs now stand, T axila, the site of wffiich has given back to us fragments 

* See A. S. R., 1912-13, Part II, pp. 12-13 and fig. 1. ~ ' 
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^ Sffed both from the blue slate of Gaudhara and from the red Mathura sand- 
^ lie, supplies the requisite geographical and historical link. When the des- 
|f "^ctive frenzy of Mihirakula uprooted the old Graeco-Buddhist school, some 
its boughs had already withered ; but some were still in bloom, and its 
^wfFshoots in Madhyadesa were ready to take up its succession and perpetuate its 
itions, albeit under new forms and in' a new spirit. The works of art 
.jsmterred in Jaullan admirably illustrate the transition bet^^een the North- 
estern school and the Gangetic ones. This transition \'as the more easily 
accomplished, as the former had for a long time been accommodating itself, in 
the course" of its six centuries’ duration, to the local tastes and ideas of the 
people. For our part, the more we study it, the more are we impressed by the 
f inner Indian feeling underlying its outward classical form. What trained eye 
' could fail to recognise the origin of the objects reproduced on the accom- 
panying plates ? A few heads only, as for instance the one reproduced on 

PI. XXIVo, could be mistaken for classical pieces, were not their countenance 
^ so strongly orientalized. Apart from these few exceptions, this direct offspring 
of Indo-Greek ancestors has become thoroughly Indian. Thus it appears more 
and more clearly to any unprejudiced mind that the Hellenistic influence has 
not been for India one of those poisons which the living organism strives and 
hastens to eliminate, but an invigorating food which she has perfectly succeeded 
in assimilating.^ 

It "will perhaps be said that these far-reaching conclusions extend far 
' beyond the narrow hilly tract from which they originated. Such is, indeed, 

the case; and there is no better illustration of the special value incidental to 
any well conducted excavation. The present way of conducting them not only supplies 
us with plans and museum pieces, but at the same time, with the means of 

understanding and classifying the finds. Now, the elementary precaution of 

keeping a careful record of their excavations is just the one which people seem 
never to have thought of taking during the last century, when digging the 
inexhaustible soil of Gandhara. They went on picking up sculptures and piling 
them up vdthout any proper record of the site and order of the finds, and 
out of this confused medley of disjecta membra (we ourselves made, years ago, 
that bitter experiment in the Museum at Lahore) it was hopeless to try and 
draw any historical sketch of the school to which they belonged. With the 
reorganization of the Archteological Survey, a new era has dawned upon our 
studies : now-a-days the approved methods of classical archaeology are being 
properly applied in India ; and that is why the Taxila excavations have not only 
yielded plenty of “ Buddhas,” but, what is much more valuable, some history 

as well. 


» [True but even the be.’^t food be taken slowly and in moderation. In Gandhara, the process of rssinii- 
lation took ’several centuries; in 5L thiira. the iinnndiate effeet of to i much Hellenism was aesthetic dyspepsia. 
It was only further afield (e. g.. at Sanehi and A.nr.ravati, where its influence was less potent) that the teachings 
of the Hellenkstic genius were quickly and thoroughly assimilated, and th.U they helped to invigorate at once 

the true indigenous Art, J. M-] , 



LIST OF OBJECTS FOUND AT JAULIAN 

By Pandit V. Natesa Aiyar, B.A. 



Serial 

No. 


Registered 

No. 


Sone objects. 


6 

7 


130 


153 


F 1 


117 

F2 

2yo 

F 3 


Ganbhara Sculptures. 

\ 

Height 2' 8^". The Indraiailaguha scene or the “ visit of Indra.” • 
In centre, Buddha seated in dkyanamudrd in grotto ; face and i 
left ear missing. Around the grotto, are caves, rocks and trees 
-with devatas, animals, etc. Belo-w the cave, to right, Indra’s ele- 
phant, Airavata, with attendant holding royal umbrella in front 
of him. Before them, towards the middle of the panel, a kneeling 
figure which may be Indra, and, behind him, his wife SachL On 
the left side of this group the figure holding a broken object before 
him is probably Panchasikha, the harpist of Indra, with his harp. 
To the left of the Buddha and on a line with his shoulder, is 
Vai^ravana, spear in hand, seated beneath a tree. Corresponding 
with Vaisravana, on the right side of the Buddha, are the remains 
of a figure, which may be the Vajrapani. Below him, to right, 
on the edge of the central grotto, a small monkey is imitating 
by his posture the Buddha. The remaining figures in the forest 
are of devatas, etc. From against the plinth of chapel C. 15. PI. 
XVIIIa. 

Height 2' 1". Buddha standing on pedestal of inverted lotus. Halo, 
face and forearms mutilated or missing. On face and garment, 
patches of gold leaf. From right hand side of Monastery entrance. 

Height 121". Buddha seated cross-legged on lotus throne on pedestal. 
Head and hands missing, knees damaged. To the right of throne 
above elephant, base of pillar. In centre of pedestal, the Bodhi- 
sattva seated cross-legged in dhydnamudrd in centre, with a standing 
monk and seated deva to either side. At left hand corner, elephant 
supporting throne. The two figures of monks are probably the 
donors of the sculptures. From Lower Stupa court. PI, XVIIIh. 

Height 71*. Fragment of leafy canopy, with bust of devoid ensconced 
in foliage, his hands in attitude of prayer. From north side of 
Stupa D3. 

9^* across. Ditto, of pipal leaves from right side of halo. A bird 
is perched on one of the leaves. From north side of Stupa D3. 

Miscellaneous. 

31* across. Marble lamp with projection at either side. From Mon. 
cell No. 29. 

9 broken pieces of umbrellas of kanjur stone, ranging from 1' 3* 
to 4' in ^am. Some have raised hubs and rims ; and to some are 
adhering traces of the original plaster coating. From Stupa Court. 
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Serial 

No. 

8 

9 

10 


I Registered 
! No. 


Stone objects. 



Miscellaneous — contd. 


F4 


F5 

F 6 


26 pieces of umbrella shafts, diam. from 5^' to 14^'. Some are 
relieved with mouldings at the top and bottom. From Stupa 
Court. 

Harmikd, 8' in height, with torus moulding at base and upper part 
divided into 4 tiers. From Lower Stupa Court. 

Balustrade engaged pillar, lOJ" high, bevelled into 3 flat facets on 
front side, and provided with lozenge shaped depressions (one on 
each side) for the insertion of^ cross bars. From Lower Stupa 
Court. 
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No. j 


Stucco objects 


I BubUKA Images. 

Height 10|". Niche enclosed v,-ithin trefoil arch and divided into 
two compartments. In the upper compartment, Buddha seated 
j in Sikshamitdm, with an attendant Buddha on either side. The 
1 same figures repeated in lower compartment. Core of niche 

I of kanjur ; decorations and Buddha reliefs of stucco, burnt on 

! surface. 

! 

j Height 8|". Buddha seated in clhi/rtnamudra. Ushmsha and iirnd 
j missing. Ears and hands damaged. Sanghat'i covers both shoulders. 

1 Curls of hair indicated only by dots. Hole beneath seat for support. 
Red colour on garment, hands, lips. nose, ears, eye-lids, pupils and 
forehead. Traces of black colour on eye-brow, eye-balls and hair 
From between Main Stupa and Stupa A12. PI. XIXa. 

1 Height 91". Upper part of figure. Left ear damaged. Hands irj 
SUk-shamndra. Sanghatl covers both shoulders. Curls ofhairindil 
i cated bv dots. Hole as in 2. Traces of red paint on hands I 

I lips. ears, eyes, forehead and sanghatl. From between Main Stupt 

I and Stupa A12. PI. XIX6. 


Buddha Heads. 

Height 2U". Back part and left ear missing. Right ear damaged. Lime 
wash. Traces of red paint over hair and right ear. From North- 
East of Main Stupa. 

‘ Height 19J". Upper part of crown and ushmha missing. Right ear, 
(7r(i(7 and nose damaged. Left ear missing. Aquiline nose. Circular 
depression on upper lip. Lime wash. From North-West of MainStups. 
PI. IVo. 

Height 21 1". Back part of head partially missing and ears damaged, 
j Lime wash. Traces of red paint over hair and ears. From North- 
East of Main Stiipa. PI. IY6. 

Height 21]". Left ear missing. Urnd. nose and lips damaged. Lime 
I wash. From between Main Stupa and Stupa All. 

I Height 9^". Forehead and right ear damaged. Ushmsha and left 
j ear mis.sing. Lime wash. Double coat of plaster on core, the head 
I having been re-made. From between Main Stupa and Chapel B28. 

i Height 7]". Ears slightly damaged. Lime wash. From Main Stixpa 
Court. PI. XIXc. 

Height 7]". Left ear and portion of hair damaged. Lime wash 
I and traces of red paint. 

j This and the following three heads seem to have been prepared from 
1 the same mould. 


Height 8". Ears and left eye-brow damaged. Lime wash. PI. XlXd. 
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Registered 

No. 

Stucco objects. 



BuDijHA Heads — could. 

12 

CO 

Height 8". Thin buff slip. Red paint on lips, ears, eyelids and 
edge of hair. Traces of black paint on hair and eye-brows. In 
good preservation. PI. XlXe. 

13 

110 

Height 8J". Right ear and left temple damaged. Traces of red 
paint on face and ears and black paint on hair. 

14 

i68a^ 

Height 86". Right eye-brow and urud damaged. Lime wash. 

15 

F 9 

Height 5g". Right ear damaged. Lime wash. 

16 

93a 

Height 5i". Ears slightly damaged. Crystal drnd setting still in 
position. 

17 

12 

Height 4^". Right ear and uahnWia damaged. Lime wash. 

18 

160a 

Height 4|". Ears damaged. Xo drnd. Lime wash, and fine buff 
slip. Traces of red paint on edge of hair, lips and neck. 

19 

1746 

Height 4|". Right ear damaged. Lime wash and slip. Traces of 
red paint on edge of hair, eye-lids and lips. 

20 

F 10 

Height 36". Wavy hair. Lime wash and buff slip. Outer edge 
of halo painted red. 



All objects numbered from 9 to 20 are from 3Iaiu Stupa Court. 

21 

F 11 

Height 2J". Right ear slightly damaged. Curls indicated by dots. 
Traces of red paint on neck. ears. lips, face and eye-lids and edge 
of hair over forehead, and grey -black paint on hair. Lime wash. 
From south-east side of Wain Stupa. 

22 

150 

Height If". Lime wash. Traces of red paint on neck, lips and eye- 
lids. From between 3Iain Stupa and Stupa AlO. 

23 

175 

Height 34". Slightly damaged. Hair arranged in ringlets. From 
between 3Iaiu Stupa and Stupas A13 and A14. 

24 

1496 

Height 4". Left side of face only. Stucco. Red colouring on chin, 
lips, nostrils, eye-lids and black in pupil of eye. From south-east 
corner of 3Iain Stupa. 

25 

154 

Height 66". Ears missing. Forehead, tip of nose and chin slightly 
damaged. Traces of red colouring on eye-lids. Hair treated in 
ringlets. From between Stupas A16 and A17. PI. XIX/. 

26 

F 12 

Height 7". Ears slightlv damaged. Lime wash. From 3Iaiu Stupa 
Court PI. XIXy. 

27 

■ 

178 

Height 6". Ushiusha and right ear missing. and left ear 

damaged. Traces of red colouring on left ear and neck. Remains 
of socket hole at the back. From east side of Stupa A18. PI. 
XIX6. 
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Serial 

No. 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 1 

37 1 

38 


Registered 

No. 


103a 


56 


45 


•91a 

1036 


82 


4a 


lo 


F 13 


93c 


34 


Stucco objects 


Head of Monk. 



i Height If". Turned to left. Stucco finished with buff slip. Red 
! colouring on hair, ears, lips and eye-lids ; black on eye-brows and 
' pupils. From north-west corner of Stupa Dl. 


1 Images of Bodhisattvas, Devas oe Lay Worshippees. 

I Height fif". Upper part of figure. Halo and head-dress damaged. 
Wears elaborate head-dress and numerous ornaments, including 
! ear-rings, torque and necklaces. From between Chapel Cl and 
I Stupa Dl. PI. XXa. 


! Height 5|". Upper portion of a lay devotee, with face turned to 
i right. Hair confined by fillet and adorned with medallion and 
i rosette. Traces of red paint on left side. Wears ornaments and 

! holds flowers in fold of garment. From West of Main Stupa. PI. 

I XX6. 

Height 5J". Ditto, with face turned to left. Wears ornaments and 
holds flowers as above. Slightly damaged. From Lower Stupa 

Court. PI. XXc. 

! 

j Height 6". Ditto, with face tmned to right. Hair treated in curls 
! and confined by fillet. Fantail head-dress. Wears ear-rings and 

• bracelets. Holds flowers as above. From West of Stupa D4. 

j PI. XXd. 


j 



f 


Height 6|". Niche enclosed in trefoil arch containing upper part 
of Bodhisattva figure in dhyanamitdrd. The figure wears ear-rings, / 
neck-lace, torque, bracelets and elaborate turban. Lime wash. 
Core of niche, kanjur ; decorative details and Bodhisattva figure 
of stucco. From west side of Stupa Al. 

Heads of Bodhisattvas, Devas or Lay Worshippers. 

Height 1-|". Uslimsha missing. Deep sunken eyes and cheeks, lean 
I face with beard. Head of the fasting Bodhisattva. Lime wash. 
From between Main Stupa and Stupa AlO. PI. XXe. 

Height 10|". Head in Hellenistic style, wearing wreath. Back of | 
head broken. Surface damaged. From East of stairway of Main ‘ 
Stupa. PI, XXIV«. 

Height 3J". Hair disposed in ringlets and confined within ornamental 
band made of two strings. Top-knot. Ear-rings and tildka. Lime 
wash. From Main Stupa Court. PI. XX/. 

Height 2|". Wears ornamental turban and ear-rings. Features 

blurred. Upper part of turban missing. From south side of Main 
Stupa. PI. XXg. 

Height 2U'. Left ear missing. Elaborate head-dress with ushmsTia- 
like crest. Ear-rings. Lime wash, red paint on lips, nose and 
eye-lids and black paint on eye-brow, eye-balls and hair. From 
south side of Main Stupa. PI. XXh. 
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Serial 

No, 

Registered 

No. 

Stucco objects. 



Heads of Bodhisattvas, Devas or Lay Worshippers — confd. 

39 

mb' 

Height 3^". Wears skull-cap adorned with medallion and rosette, 
Eed colouring on forehead. Left ear damaged. From south side 
of Main Stupa. PI. XXi, 

40 

161« 

Height 3|". Ears, tip of nose and upper part of head-dress missing. 
Hair confined by a jewelled kerchief. Buff slip and traces of red 
colouring on face and head-dress and black colouring on eyebrows. 
From between Main Stupa and Stupa A13. PI. XXj. 

41 

148a 

Height 4". Curly hair confined by ornamental fillets and ending 
in a fantail top-knot. Ears missing. Nose damaged. From East 
of Main Stupa. PI. XXk.' 

42 

72 

Height 4". Curly hair confined by a fillet surmounted by a fantail 
top-knot. Hair, tip of nose and ears damaged. Red colouring on 
forehead. From East of Main Stupa. PI. XXL 

43 

P14 

i 

Height Left ear missing. Curly hair with top-knot confined within 

a circlet. Lime wash and traces of red paint. From south side 
of Main Stupa. PI. XXm. 

44 

>— * 

00 

Height 41". Ear damaged. Curly hair confined within a fillet 
adorned with rosettes. Lime wash. Traces of red paint. From 
east side of Main Stupa. Pi. XX«. 

45 

161& 

1 

1 

Height 3-|". Right ear missing. Nose damaged. Wears skull-cap 
adorned on the right hand side with a rosette and medallion. Lime 
wash and traces of red paint. From south side of Main Stupa. 
PI. XXo. 

46 

159a 

Height 3J". Right ear missing, but with the rosette and medallion 
on the left hand side. Lime wash and traces of red paint. From 
south side of Main Stupa. PI. XXp. 

47 

F 15 

Height 1". Back of head and right ear missing. Hair bunched over 
left ear and bound with fillet and medallion. Fingers in mouth 
indicate that the man is whistling. From Stupa area. PI. XXIa. 

48 

185a 

Height 1|". Right ear missing and left ear damaged. Ridged helmet. 
Lime wash. Traces of red paint on lips and forehead. From 
south side of Stupa All. PI. XXI6. 

49 

9 

Height lyU. Right ear missing. Phrygian cap. Lime wash. Traces 
of red paint on lips and hair. From south side of Stupa All, 
PI. XXIc. 

60 

127 ; 

Height 1". Cap. Lime wash. From north-east side of Main Stupa. 

61 

98a 

i 

Height 1|". Head-dress with fantail crest and medallions. Traces of red 
paint on cap. From east side of Main Stupa steps. PI. XXId. 

52 

1856 i 

1 

i 

Height If". Hair disposed in ringlets over forehead and ears and 
gathered into a top-knot and tied. Lime wash. From .south .side 
of Stupa All. 


G 
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Serial Registered 

No. No. 


Stucco objects. 


Heads of Bodhisattvas, Dev as or Lay Worshippers — could. 

Height 21". Elaborate head-dress adorned with rosettes and medallion. 
Wears ear-rings. Lime wash. From west side of Main Stupa. 
PI. XXIe. 

Height 2|". Features worn. Left ear damaged. Wears elaborate 
head-dress and ear-rings. Lime wash and traces of red paint. 
From south-west corner of Main Stupa. PI. XXI/. 

Height ' 1 \". Hair disposed in ringlets above forehead and dressed 
in chignon. Wears ear-rings. Lime wash. From north-east side 
of Main Stupa. PI. XXIp. 


Height 2j". Ditto Ditto. 
D4. PI. XXI^. 


From north side of Stupa 


Height 2J". Ditto Right ear damaged. From north-east 

side of Main Stupa. PI. XXL'. 

Height 2J". Hair covering both ears. Features much worn. Wears 
ear-rings. Lime wash. From north-east corner of Main Stupa. 

PI. XXIj. 

Height 1|". Ears damaged. Close cap with rosette on left side. 
Lime wash. From north-east side of Main Stupa. 

Height 1|". Hair disposed in ringlets falling over the forehead andj^ 
ears. Top-knot missing. Lime wash. From Lower Stupa Court. F 
PI. XXU-. 

T 

Height 2J". Elaborate head-dress adorned with medallions. Ear- 
rings. Lime wash. From Main Stupa Court. PI. XXIi. 

Height 2J". Wears ornamental tiara and ear-rings. Burnt stucco. 
From east side of Main Stupa. PI. XXIm. 

i 

Height 2J". Hair falling in locks about the ears. Wears elaborate 
head-dress and ear-rings. From Main Stupa Court. PI. XXIn. | 

Height 1|". Hair drawn back in locks over ears and gathered into »| 
a top-knot. Lime wash. From east side of Main Stupa steps. I 

Height Ig". Left ear damaged. Wears turban adorned with 
medallions. Ear rings. Lime wash. From north-east of Main 
Stupa. PI. XXIo. 

Height 2^". Right ear missing. Elaborate head-dress. Wears ear- 
rings. Lime wash. From west side of Main Stupa. PI. XXIp. | 

Height 2". Eight ear missing. Left ear damaged. Wears turban with ■ 
fantail crest and adorned wdth medallions. Ear-rings. Lime wash. 
Slight trace of red paint on lips. From south side of Main Stupa. 

*! 

Height 1}". Right ear damaged. Wears cap adorned with rosette 
and medallion. Lime wash. From Lower Stupa Court. I 
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No. 

Registered 

No. 

Stucco objects. 


i 

Heads of Bodhisattvas, Devas or Lay Worshippers — conid. 

69 

91g 

Height If". Wears cap with rosette on either side, resembling pefasus. 
Front of head-dress damaged. From west side of Main Stupa. 
PI. XXI?. 

70 

162 

Height 3^". Left ear missing. Hair falling in strands above fore- 
head with loose top-knot. Lime wash and traces of red paint. 
From west side of Main Stupa. PI. XXH. 

71 

10 

Height 7". Eight ear missing. IVavv hair parted in the middle 
and confined within a fillet and curled above the ears. IVears 
kundala in left ear. Lime wash. From Main Stupa Court. PI. XXI.«, 

72 

F 20 

Height 2|". Right ear damaged. Wears head-dress with conical 
crest. Ear-rings. Features much worn. Lime wash. From Main 
Stupa Court. PI. XXE. 

7.3 

89ti 

Height 2f". Eight ear damaged. Hair falling over left ear. Orna- 
mental head-dress and ear-ring. Lime wash, and traces of red 
paint. From east side of Main Stupa. PI. XXI «. 

74 

F21 

Height 2|". Hair falling in loose locks about the ears and confined 
within a fillet above forehead. Ear-rings and (?) urnci. Lime wash. 
Top of head-dress missing. From Main Stupa Court. 

75 

896 

Height 54". Right ear missing. Left ear and hair damaged. Wa%y 
hair with top-knot. Drooping moustache. From between Main Stupa 
and Stupa A2. PI. XXIIIm 

76 

161c 

Height 34". Features much worn. Hair falling in strands about 
the ears. Ornamental turban with elaborate crest. Ear rings and 
tildka. From south side of Main Stupa. 

77 

91(? 

Height 2|". Eight ear damaged. Features much worn. Wears 
ornamental head-dress and ear-ring. Lime wash. From west 
side of Main Stupa. PI. XXIII6. 

78 

F22 

Height 3f". Ears damaged. Wears ornamental turban. Lime wash. 
From west side of Main Stupa. 



Fe.male Figvre.s. 

79 

545 

Height 7|". Head and legs missing. Wears skirt, tunic, scarf, 
torcpie and bangles. Tunic is fastened with ribbon above waist. 
Traces of red jiaint. PI. XXIIo. 

80 

6 

Height 5^". Hpjier half of female figure. Arms damaged. Hair plaited 
in coils. Head turned to right. Wears ear-rings, torque, armlets 
and bracelets. Left hand raised behind head. From west side of 
Main Stupa. PI. XXII6. 



Fem.ale Heads. 

81 

F23 

Height 4". Eight ear missing. Left ear damaged. Curly hair con- 
fined within a twisted band. Lime wash, buff slip and traces of 
red paint. From south side of Main Stiipa. PI. XXIIc. 


G :Z 
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Serial i Registered 


No. 1 

— •"'O — 

No. 

1 

82 

! 

1 

1 F 24 

i 

i 

83 

90m 

84 

181d 

85 

171h 

86 

81(2) 

87 

ll4a 

88 

1606 

89 

5 

90 

F25 

01 

89c 

92 

149c 

93 

1866 


Stucco objects. 


( 2 ) V 


Female Heads — contd. 

Height 3|". Portion of right side of face and left ear missing. Hair curled 
in ringlets above forehead. Lime wash and traces of red paint. From 
Main Stupa Court. PI. XXIId. 

Child Head. 

Height H". Head of a boy, as indicated by tufts of hair on fore- 
head and above ears. From north-east of Main Stupa. PI. XXIIIc. 

Figures op Atlantes. 3 

Height 2J". Upper half of Atlant ; arms damaged. Wide-open eyes 
and thick moustache. Mace in right hand and straps in left. {Cf. 90), « 
From between Main Stupa and Stupa A13. PI. XXIIe. 

Height 31". Squatting figure of Atlant. Legs and right hand missing. 
Hair arranged in corkscrew curls. Holds shields in left hand. 
Traces of red paint on shield. From between Stupas A18 and 
A.20. PI. XXII/. 

Height 3|". Upper part of Atlant. Head missing. Plajnng on four- 
stringed guitar. From East of Main Stupa. PI. XXIIp, 

Height 4*. Upper half of Atlant. Left side of forehead damaged. 

Is blowing on sankha. held in both hands. Slight traces of red 
paint. From north side of Stupa D3. PI. XXIIA, 

) 

Height 3|". Upper half of Atlant with cornice of stupa at back. | 

Strap across left shoulder and around waist. Holds sword with 
both hands. Red paint on sword, body of figure and face. Black 
paint on eye-brows, eye-balls and hair. From between Stupas 
AlO and All. PI. XXIIi. 

Height 7|". L'pper half of male figure. Arms missing. Head turned t' 
to right. Hair curled back over forehead and ears. Twisted scar! A 
or edge of robe falhng over right shoulder. Torque and cylindrical 
ear-ring. From west side of Main Stupa. 

Height 71". Upper half of male figure (Atlant). Hair falling ove 
ear and confined within cap and fillet. Right hand holds indig , 
tinct object (club?). Left hand holds straps of sling or shield/?''* 
as in 84. PI. XXIIj. 

Height 3>". Squatting Atlant. Head missing. Grasps ankles witi 
hands. From West of Stupa Dl. 

Heads of Atlantes. 

Height If". Turned to right. Curly hair, wrinkled forehead 
high cheek bones. PI. XXIIId. 

Height H". Elephant’s ear over left temple. Sunken eyes, flat 
thick nose and half-open mouth. Lime wash. From North of 
Stupa D4. PI. XXIIIe. 
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Serial 

No. 

Registered 

No. 

Stucco objects. 



Heads of Atlantes — contd. 

94 

1596 

Height If". Turned slightly to proper left. Shaggy hair in coarse 
curls. lime wash. From between Main Stupa and Stupa AlO. 
PI. XXIII/. 

95 

23 

Height 3f". Left side of head broken. Fillet adorned with medallion 
over forehead. Lime wash. From West of Main Stupa. PI. XXIII^r. 

1 96 

18 

Height 3-|". Hair in ringlets over forehead and ears. Wears mous- 
tache. Lime wash. Front of crown broken. From West of Main 
Stupa. PI. XXIIIA. 

97 

64 

Height If". Wavy hair. Wide nostrils and protruding lips. Lime 
wash. From Main Stupa Court. PI. XXIIIf. 

00 

171c 

Height 1|-". Right ear missing. Curly hair indicated only by dots. 
Wrinkled forehead and frowning eye-brow. Lime wash and traces of 
buff slip. From between Main Stupa and Stupa A18. PI. XXIII/. 

* 99 

4c 

Height 1|-. Hair in ringlets falling over forehead and ears. Mous- 
tache and beard indicated by red paint. Lime wash and buff slip. 
Red paint on lips, nose, eye-lids, eye-brows, and hair. Left side 
broken. From west side of Main Stupa. PI. XXIII/;. 

100 

1146 

Height If". Hair confined within a cap(?) turned back in front 
and looped on right side. Lime wash, thin buff slip and traces 
of red paint on lips, eye-brows, eye-lids, forehead and head-dress. 
From north side of Stupa D3. PI. XXIIH. 

101 

114c 

Height 2". Moustache and strongly modelled features. Hair waved 
over forehead and confined bv fillet. From Main Stupa Court. 
PI. XXIIIm. 

102 

89/ 

Height 2". Moustache and beard. Curls of hair indicated by dots. 
From West of Stupa Dl. PI. XXIIIu. 

1U3 

1686 

Height l-f". Hair waved over forehead and ears and tied into a 
loop at the crown. Prominent bone structure ; simken eyes, pro- 
truding lips and moustache. Lime wash, thin buff slip and traces of 
red paint. From between Main Stupa and Stupa A6. PI. XXIIIo. 

104 

89d 

Height 2f". Right side damaged. Hair falling in strands over fore- 
head and ears. Wears moustache and beard. From north-east 
corner of Main Stupa. PI. XXIIIp. 

105 

143 

Height 2f". Turned to proper left. Shaggy hair in coarse curls. 
Lime wash. From south-east of corner of Stupa A7. 

106 

179 

Height 1|". Turned slightly to proper right. Shaggy hair in coarse 
curls. Lime wash. From between Stupa A6 and Stupa A7. 



Ani.mals. 

107 

1 

176 

Height 3|". Fore front of lion springingJ with part of cornice. From 
between Main Stupa and Stupa A13. 
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No. 


Stucco objects. 


Animals — contd. 

66 Height 4J". Head of elephant, holding lotus in uplifted trunk. Traces 
of red paint inside mouth. From West of Stupa Dl. 

. _ i . ■ I 

356 Height 21". Seated bull, probably from Persepolitan capital. Eight 

horn missing. Traces of red colouring. From South of Main Stupa. 

Miscellaneous. 

96 Height 2J". Upper part of trefoil arch, containing miniature stupe 

I Stucco burnt grey. From West of Stupa Dl. . 


1 
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Clay Objects. (^) 

1 

80 

1 

i 

! 

Height 74". Head of Buddha. Left eye-brow aud left side of head 
damaged ; wears moustache. Surface only slightly burnt. From 
Monastery. PI. XXIVd. 

2 

E26 

Height 3". Head of a Brahmauical ascetic, probably of a Jatila. 
Burnt to terracotta. Top of jatd missing and nose damaged. From 
Monastery. PI. XXYc. 

3 

F27 

Height 12". Head of a lay man. Ears missing. Right hand side 

1 of forehead, nose, lips and chin damaged. Hair waved and tied 

' with bow on crown. Burnt on surface to terracotta. From Monas- 

tery. PI. XXIV6. 

4 

197« 

Height 4|". Head, perhaps of Vajrapani. Forehead and back part of 
’ head and beard broken ; chin damaged. Wears drooping moustache, 
whiskers aud beard. Features and muscles strongly marked. Burnt 
on surface to terracotta. Traces of white lime wash. From south- 
west corner of monastic quadrangle. PI. XXYe. 

5 

1976 

j 

i Height o-V. Head of a child, with three tufts of hair on forehead 
aud over ears ; top-knot and head-dress of looped cords. Socket 
hole in neck for support. Traces of gilt. From south-west corner 
of monastic quadrangle. PI. XXY/. 

6 

F 28 

j 

Height 44". Head of a child with hair falling over forehead. Xose 
damaged. Socket hole at back of head for support. Slip and lime 
wash. From Monastery. PI. XXYd. 

7 

F29 

1 

7|" across. Bunch of pipal leaves of Buddha c.anopy. Octagonal 
socket hole in centre for support. From Monastic quadrangle ; 
in front of Chapel 8. PI. XXY6. 


I 


2137 


i 
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Potteries. ^^3 

1 

253 

Small goblet. Height 2|". Red clay, powdered with fine mica. From 
Monastery cell No. 21. PI. XXVgi. 

2 

300a 

Ink-pot (?). Height 2Y- A small handle at either side pierced with 
a hole for string. Common earthenware. From Monastery cell 
No. 3. PI. XXV6. 

3 

270 

Three water vessels. Height from 7;^" to Tf" Concentric line decora- 
! tion at neck, middle and bottom. Wheel-turned. Buff clay. From 
i Monastery cell No 19. PI. XXVi. 

4 

274a 

1 

i 

Three water bottles. Length from 91" to 11|". Buff-red clay mixed 
with sand and mica. Clay wash. Swastika, circle and other symbol 
on base. From Monastery cell No. 6. PI. XXV/. 

. 5 

F 30 

Jug. Height 61". Handle on one side. Red clay, with red slip. 
Well-baked. From Monastery. PI. XXVI;. 

6 

247a 

1 

Water bottle. Height 6^". A handle at either side with hole for 
suspension. Red clay with clav wash. From Monastery cell No 14 
PI. XXVIa. 

7 

00 

Lamp(?) Height 4|". Red clay and dark red wash. The burning 
at the mouth of the vessel seems to indicate that it was used 
as a lamp. From Monastery cell No. 11. PI. XXVI6. 

8 

301a 

1 

I 

Bell-shaped jar. Height 4f". Raised rim at the middle. Red clay ; 
dark red slip. From Monastery cell No. 3. PI. XXVIc. 

9 

1 

302 j 

Top of kuza. Height 3|". Upturned spout. Buff clay with red 
brown slip. From Monastery ceil No. 28. PI. XXVIrf. 

10 

F 31 

Strainer 6^" across. Handle on one side. Bottom pierced with small 
holes. Red clay ; dark red wash. From Monastery. PI. XXVIe. 

11 

2476 

Bowl 8J" across. Cable-moulding at edge of rim. Grey red clay 
with red wash. Slightly damaged. From Monastery cell No 14 
PI. XXVI/. 

12 1 

i 

1 

276 

and 

3016 

Eighteen lids of pots. Diameter from 3^" to 5|". Solid handle in 
the centre. Coarse red clay. From Monastery cell Nos. 10 and 

3 respectively. 


\ 
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Copper and Bronze Objects. 


68 

Pipal leaf of copper. Length 2|". From in front of Main Stupa stairs. 

'2 

i49(? 

Copper reliquary. Height f". Cylindrical shape. Detachable lid. 
From between Stupas A7 and A8. 

3 

F32 

Five copper triiitlas. Height 6". Made of thin plate From Monas- 
tery. PI. XXVI^. 

i 

231a 

Bronze bell with handle detached. Height 3|". Tongue missing, 
shghtly damaged. From Monastery cell Xo. 25. PI. XXVI/i. 

5 

226, 238 

Three bronze bell handles. Height from IJ" to ]|". From north 


and 272 

side of Monastery and cell Xo. 26, respectively. 

6 

231& 

Four decorative chakras of copper. Diameter from 3|" to 4|". Trisula 


and 

emblems terminating the spokes. Probablv meant for decorating wood 


301c 

work. Two are pierced with holes for nails ar the centre. From Mo- 
nastery cell Nos. 25 and 3, respectively. PI. XX YD. 

7 

231c 

Six copper rosettes. Diameter from 3" to iV. Lotus-.shaped. Hole in 


and 

the centre. Probablv served as decoration on doors. From Mo- 


313 

nastery cells Xos. 25 and 29. PI. XXVIj. 

8 

224a 

Copper harmika (?) of stupa. Height 2^". Leaf decoration at the 
corners. From Monastery cell Xo. 25. PI. XXVIA’. 

9 

202 

Hollow copper globe. Diameter 3y. Made in two pieces. Pro- 


and 

bablv belongs to same finial as Xo. 224. Several more globes of 


231d 

the same tvpe were found. From Mouasterv cell Xo. 25. PI. 
XXVH. 

10 

260 

Copper ring. Diameter 2J". Plain. From ^Monastery cell Xo. 18. 

11 

245a 

Copper serpentine bracket. Length 6". Flattened at both ends. 
From Monastery cell Xo. 13. 

12 

221 

Copper ring with end of staple attached. Diameter 1^". From Monas- 
tery cell Xo. 16. 

13 

2Ub 

Bronze hoop finger ring. Diameter Plain. From Monastery 

cell Xo. 8. 

14 

231e 

Eleven saucer-like objects, probably umbrellas of miniature stupa. 
Diameter from IT" to 5T". Hole in the centre of each. From 
Monastery cell No. 25. PI. XX\ Iw. 

15 

298 

Miniature bronze tripod. Height 1". From Mouasterv cell Xo. 3. 
PI. XXYIIa. 

• 

16 

249 

Bronze image of Buddha. Height 3|". Seated cross-legged in dhya~ 
namudrd. Plain halo and ashnisha. Saiighati co\t-ring both 

shoulders. Hole through body to right of navel. Cast in mould. 
Crude workmanship. From Monastery cell Xo. 21. PI. XXVI16. 

17 

16 

Two bronze bells. Height 1-U" with ring attached. Slightlv damaged. 

i 

j From in front of Chapel C2. PI. XXVH 



H 
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Copper and Bronze Objects. 

18 

299 

Ladle. Length Ilf". Long upright handle, with terminating! 

Bowl slightly damaged and bent. From Monastery cell N* 

PI. XXVIId. 

19 

265 

Base of copper vase. Height 1^". From Monastery cell No. . • 

20 

3006 

Finial of miniature stupa Height SJ". From Monastery cell No. ' 
PI. XXVIIe. 

21 

2456 

Straining pan. Length 12f". Pierced like a cylinder, and probabh^', 
originally fitted with wooden handle. Damaged. From Monaste: 
cell No. 13. PI. XXVII/. 

Pipal leaf of copper. Length 3J". Iron ring attached. From i: 
front of Chapel C12. PI. XXVII^/. 

22 

' 125 

23 

120 

Spoon. Length Sf". Major part of handle missing. Slight ridg- 
along the middle inside and out. From Monastery entrance. PI 
XXVII6. 

24 

224 

Terminal of monk’s staff (?). Height 4|". Top missing. ChaJcrat 
at the three corners of triangle. Iron attachments on two of the 
chakras. From Monastery cell No. 25. PI. XXVIIf. 

25 

2706, 300c 
and 314 

Three antimony rods of copper. Length from 4" to 5J". From Monas- 
tery cells Nos. 19, 3 and 27, respectively. 

26 

300d 

Copper pin with head. Length 4". From Monastery cell No. 3. 

27 

285 

Bronze ornament. Diameter 1|". Roughly lotus-shaped. From 
Monastery cell No. 3. 

28 

283 

Copper ring. Diameter If". From Monastery cell No. 19. 
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Registered 

No. 

FSS 

F34 

F35 

F36 

F37 

F 38 

F 39 

F40 

F41 

F 42 

F43 

F44 

F45 

F 46 

F 47 

284 

F48 

273 


Iron Objects. 



Three door rings with staples attached. Diameter about 3". From Monas- 
tery. PI. XXVIIj. 

Double clamp. Length 2|". With single nail between. From Monas- 
tery. PI. XXVIIA-. 

Staple. Length 41". The two points turned over. From Monas- 
tery. PI. XXVllI. 

Twelve ceiling hooks. Length from 44" to 5^". From Monastery. 
PI. XXVIIm. 

Eighty-one bent-headed nails. Length from 3^" to 12", From Monas- 
tery. 

One hundred and lifty-one boss-headed nails. Length from 3J" to 7J", 
From Monastery. 

Twenty-one round headed nails. Length from 5" to 21". From Monas- 
tery. 

Door chain of one link with staple. Length 64". From Monastery. 
PI. XXVIDi. 

Door hook. Length 8^". Turned over in ring at one end and in 
point at other. From Monastery. PI. XXVIIIa. 

Eighteen round door bosses. Diameter from If" to 3|". Pierced 
with nail, 4|" long, in centre. From Monastery quadrangle. 
PI. XXVIII6. 

Axe head. Length 4|". Pierced with hole for shaft. From Monas- 
tery quadrangle. PI. XXVIIIc. 

Axe head. Length 44". Blunt edge. From Monastery quadrangle. 

Head of adze. Length 6". Designed to fit in separate socket, which 
is missing. From Monastery quadrangle. PI. XXVIIId. 

Two square bosses. 3" square. Nail attached. From Monastery. 
PI. XXVIIIe. 

Head of hoe{?). Width 4|" x3|". Made of two sheets of metal, 
hammered together, with hollow space between them on one side 
for the haft socket. The hollow is traversed by 3 nails. From 
Monastery. 

Lamp. Length 11". Spherical bowl with round foot, serpentine 
handle with solid holder. The lid of the lamp is provided mth 
narrow neck for ’nuck. From Monastery cell No. 21. PI. XXVIII/. 

Adze head. Length 5|" Pierced with shaft hole. From Monas- 
tery quadrangle. PI. XXVIII^'. 

Chisel. Length 11|". With flat blade and hollow socket. From 
Monastery cell No. 3. PI. XX4 Ill/n 
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Serial 
No. 1 

1 

Registered 

No. 

19 

1 

F 49 

20 ' 

F 50 

21 

1 

F 51 

1 

22 

1 

F52 

23 

F 53 

24 

323 

25 

F 54 

26 

F 55 

27 

F 06 


Iron Objects. 



Single clamping iron. Length 7J". 2 nails attached. From Monas- 
tery. PI. XXVIIIt'. 


Thirty-three double clamping irons. Length from 3" to 16". The nails 
are still attached in most of them. From Monastery. PI. XXVIIIj. 


1 Door hinge. Length 125-". One section heart-shaped. Nail attached ( 
in longer section. From Monastery. PI. XXVIIIi-. 

i 


Two Ingots. Length 44" and 54" respectively. From Monastery 
quadrangle. PI. XXVIIIL " ^ | 

' Hoop. Diameter 1|". PI. XXVIILn. 

! 

j Lamp. 4|" across. Back portion missing. From Chapel Co. 

I Bell. Height 2". Tongue missing ; traces of copper rust at the 
j edge. From Monastery. PI. XX4HII«. 


i Chisel. Length 4". Badly damaged. From Monastery quadrangle. 

1 J 

Three door hinges. Len.gth from 8" to 13". In two sections. In the i 
j specimen illustrated in PI. XXVIIIo, one of the nails is still 
attached. From Monastery quadrangle. PI. XXVIIIo. 
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Serial 

No. 

Registered 

No. 

' Gold Objects. 

1 

F 57 

Hoop finger ring, plain ; diameter. From Monastery cell No. 19. 

PI. XXIX/. 

■—3 

F 58. F59 

Two cup-shaped ornaments, |" diameter, with attachments inside 
for suspension. Crude floral design outside. From Monastery cell 
No. 19. PI. XXIX, 2 and 3. 

—7 


Coin pendants, 1" high, with tubular attachments at top. One is 
set with garnet in circlet of granules ; the others are plain. The 
coins are later Kushan tvpes. From Monastery cell No. 19. 
PI. XXIX, 4—7. 

4 

F 60 

Obv. King nimbate, standing to left. In right hand, trident with 
streamers above an altar ; in left hand, staff ; under right arm defaced 
legend; in right field tasii {^.) in Brahmi characters. 

Eev. Enthroned goddess, holding cornucopia in left hand. Marginal 
legend defaced. 

5 

F 61 

Obv. Ditto Under left arm, Brahmi legend sti ; and in right 

field, prafca. 



Eev. Ditto. 

lid 7 

F62, F63 

Similar. 
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LIST OF COINS FOUND AT JAULIAN. @ 


Serial 

No. 


Regis- 

tered 

No. 


263 

287 

281 


Metal 

and 

size. 


7 

M. 1 

M. 62 


332 ! JE. 65 


320 1 5 


1 

! 

222 /E. 54 


309 ' JE. 85 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


Local Taxilan. 

Circular. 

Lion standing left 
with ‘ tauirine ’ 
in front and avas- 
tikd above. 


Ditto 


Three-arched chait- 
ya with crescent 
and ‘ taurine.’ 


Blank 


Ditto 


As obverse but much 
defaced. 


Find spot. 


Jaulian Monastery, 
room 2 ; 9 b. s. 


J. M., room 11 ; 18' 
9' b. 8. 

J M.- room 21 } 9' 
b. s. 


I 


Apollodotus. 


Square. 

Apollo standing right^ 
clad in chlamys 
and boojs holding 
out an arrow in 
both hands ; 
quiver at his 
back ; bow rests 
upright on the 
ground in front of 
him. Gk. legend 
on three sides, 

BASlAEnS 
SHTHPOS 
....lAOnATO- 
POS ’. below, 
Ano 


Tripod-lebes. Kh. 
legend on three 
sides from right to 
left Maharajasa 
Urafa]rasa ; below, 
legend completely 
defaced. In right 
held, monogram. 


. M., room 12 ; 12' 
b. s. 


I 


Azes II. 

King on horse-back, 
right. Kh. letter 
Ga. 


Soter Megas. 

Circular. 

Radiate and diadem- 
ed bust of king 
to right within 
dotted border ; 
with spear in 
outstretched right 
hand. Monogram 
to left. 


Ditto 


Zeus .standing left 
with Nike on out- 
stretched right 
hand. Monogram 
and Kharoshthi 
leaend defaced. 


i King on horse-back 
to right. Monogram 
j ^ to right. Gk. 

) legend defaced. 


Ditto. Gk. legend 

...BASIAEflN 


J. M,, 6' b. s. 


//. M., 

5' b. s. 


J. M., room 3 : 6* 
4' b. s. 


Remasks. 





Rarei. Cf. P. 
Cca., PL V. 
353.' 


room 14 ; 


5' Cf. Cunning- 
ham, Later 
Indo-Scy- 
thians. 
Small size. 
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Serial 

No. 

Regis- ' 
tered 
No. 

Metal 

and 

1 size. 

1 

Obverse. 

! Reverse. 

i 

1 

Find spot. 

Remakes. 

i 


i 

Kadphises 1. 





t 

1 

1 

{Kadaphes.) 




8 

! 

30 

7 . 

Head right, diademed, 
closely resembling 
that of Augustus. 
Legend com- 

pletely defaced. 

‘ King seated right 
on curule chair, 
with right hand 
extended. Legend 
completely de- 

faced. 

' J. Jf., room 28 ; 12' 
b. s. 

1 

i 

1 


1 

1 



Kanishka. 




i 

) 

I 260 

1 

j 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

65 , 

King standing left, 
wearing peaked 
cap, coat, trousers 
and cloak ; grasp- 
ing spear in left 
hand and holding 
an elephant goad 
over altar. Gk. 
legend obliterat- 1 
ed. 1 

Standing deity with 
crescent behind 
head. To right, 
MAO. 

J, M,, room 18 ; 8' 
6. s. 

i 

Small size, of 
comm on 
type. 

1 1 

{ 49 

! 

j 

1 

1 

i 

1 

62 . 

i 

King standing with 
right hand over 1 
altar and left hand 
holding spear. Gk. 

legend AO ■ • ' 
on left margin, j 
Kh. cha in left 1 
field. 

Sun-god standing, 
facing to left with 
right arm ad- 
vanced and left 

I hand holding 

sword (?). Mono- 
gram under 

right arm. Legend 
lost. 

J. M., doorway of 
room 1; 11' 9' 
b. s. 

1 

Rare. C/. 

P. M. Cat., 

! p. 135, No. 57. 

11 

324 

i 

JE. 68 . 1 

i 

j 

King standing with 
right hand over 
altar and left hand 1 
holding spear. Gk. [ 
legend oblite- j 

rated. ■ 

Sun-god to front. 

j 

J. M., outside N. 
wall. 

Small size 

12 

244 

M, 1*06 . 

i 

i 

1 

King standing left 
at altar, holding 
spear in left hand. 
Legend in left . 
margin NH |?KI 

Wind-god running 
left. Monogram as 
in No. 10. in left 
field. Legend in 
right margin. 

J. M., room No. 8 ; 
10' b. s. 

Large size. 

13 

217 

1 

i 

JE. 75 . 1 

j 

i 

King standing left 
at altar. Legend i 
on left margin as 
in No. 12. i 

Standing deity to loft 

J. M., inside central 
courtyard ; 10' 

b. s. 

Small size. 

14 i 

281 

iE. 9 . ' 

As No. 12 

As No. 12 . 

t/. J/., room 11 ; 18' 
b. s. 

Large size 



1 

i 

Huvishka. 




lo : 

232 

1 

^.88 . ; 

King, facing, seated 
cross-legged, hold- 
ing sceptre in 
left hand, right 
hand on hip. 

iSun-god facing 

Monogram to 

left. Legend 

Mil 

J. Jf., room 23 ; 9' 
b. s 

i 

Large size. 

[ For type 

1 see P. M. 

Cat., p. 204. 


Legend defaced. 


1 
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Serial 

No. 

Regis- 

tered 

No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find spot. 

Remarks. 

16 

170 

-■E. 8 . 

King riding elephant 
right. Legend 

completely de- 

faced. 

Standing deity 

•7, iS., between Main 
Stupa and Stupa 
A 16 ; 9' b. s. 

Small coin. 

Late and 

decadent in 
style. 

17 

211 

-E. 1.02 . 

King reclining on 
couch. 

Standing ^ deity, 
possibly Siva. 

J. M., North-we.st 
side ; 11' b. s. 

Large size. 

For type, see 
P. M. Cat., 

p. 202. 

18 

288 

JE. 93 . 

King reclining on 
couch with right 
knee tucked up. 

Standing deity 

J. 31., room 6 ; 11' 

b- 8-J 

Much defaced. 
Large size. 

19 

281 

iE. 1-0 . 

As No. 18 

As No. 18 

J. 31.. room 11 ; 18' 
b. s. 

Much corrode- 
ed. Large 

size. 

20 

84 

/E. 5 

Barbarous Huvi- 

shka ; fragmen- 
tary. 


J. S., 3' b. s. 





Vasudeva type. 




21 

335 

.iE. 95 . 

King standing, 

facing to front, 
with right hand 
over altar. Mono- 
gram and legend 
lost. 

Siva standing, lean- 
ing on bull facing 
to left. Mono- 

gram and legend 
lost. 

J. S.. reKc chamber 
of Stupa A 16 ; 
1' 6" b. s. 

I 


22 

242 

.^3. 72 . 

King standing at 
altar. Legend 

lost. 

$iva standing to 
front ; behind 

him. bull standing 
to left. Mono- 
gram and legend 
lost. 

J. 31., room 16 ; 7' 
b. s. 

Late and 
d e c a d ent 
type. Large 
size. 

23 

263 

JE. 75 . 

As No. 22 

As No. 22 

J. M., room 2 ; 9' 
b. s. 

As No. 22. 

24 

252 

jE. 1.0 . 

As No. 22. Mono- 
gram in right 

field. A 

As No. 22. In circle 
of dots. 

j 

J. M., room 26 ; 6' 
b. s. 

Earlier coin 
than Nos. 22 
and 23. 

23 

106 

75 . 

Ditto 

[ Ditto 

: J. S.. 4' b. s. 


26 

307 

.E. 73 . 

Ditto 

1 Ditto 

1 

' J. 31.. room 28 ; 

12' b. s. 


27 

303 

.E. 85 . 

Ditto 

i Ditto 

' -J. 31.. room 24 ; 1' 

1 3" b. s. 

Much corrod- 
ed. 

28 

267 

1 

^.7 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

! J. M.. room 1 ; 12' 
b. s. 


?9 

! 300 

r 

1 

^E. 75 . 

j 

Ditto 

Ditto 

.J. 31.. room 3 ; 13' 
2" b. s. 

I 

30 

j 291 
/ 

.E. 62 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. J/.. room 7 ; 12' 

b. 3. 


31 

' 277 

1 -E. 75 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. 31.. room 10 ; 18' 

' 


b. s. 
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( 2 ) 


Serial 

No. 


36 

37 

38 


40 

41 


42 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


Regis- 

tered 

No. 


32 I 308 

33 286 

34 307 

35 I 305 


Metal 

and 

size. 


263 

263 

300 


39 309 


205 

294 


75 

iE. 75 

M. 8 

87 

iE. 75 

M. 62 

JE. 75 

dS. 75 

/E. 75 , 

95 , 


Obverse. 


Reverse. 


As No. 22. Mono- 
gram 

in right field. 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto . , 

King standing at 

altar. 

Ditto . . 

Ditto . . 

Ditto , . 


of dots. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


I Enthroned goddess ! 
• as on No. 44. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


I 


234 M. 72 


43 315 


335 

58 

31 


75 

M. 8 
56 

JE. 75 


49 56 


49 

54 

54 


75 
56 
M 62 


King nimbate to 
left, with peaked 
helmet and com- 
plete suit of chain 
mail, making an 
offering with right 
hand over an 
altar ; long tri- 
dent in left hand ; 
trident with fillet 
in left field. Legend 

ZOAHO in right 
margin. 

Ditto 


King standing at 
altar. Legend, 
etc., lost. 

As No. 21 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


As No. 24 


j Find spot. 

j 

Remaeks. 

^ J. M., room 29 ; 12' 

1 b. s. 

i 


1 

1 

1 J. M., room 3 ; 5' ' 
! b. s. 


^ J. M., room 28 ; 12' 
b. s. 

In fair pre- 
servation. 

J. M., room 24 ; 1' 

3" b. s. 

J. M., room 2 ; 9' 
b. s. 

In fair pre- 
servation, 
thoiigh 
corroded. 

J. M., room 2 ; 9' 
b. 3. 1 


J. M., room 3 ; 13' 

2" b. s. \ 

1 

Much corrod- 
ed. 

J . 31., room 3 ; 5' 

4" b. s. 

Ditto. 

J. 31., east side ; 8' 
b. s. 

Ditto. 

J. 31., outside east 
main wall ; 2' 9' 

b. a. 

In good pre- 
servation. 

A compara- 
tively early 
issue. like 
No. 24. 

Large size. 


Ditto 


J. M., room 4 , 
b. s. 


Seated goddess . I J. M., dfibris 


As No. 21 


. I For tvpe see 
P. M. Cat., 

p. 210. 


As No. 21. 


Siva leaning on bull. ■ J. M.. south west 
Monogram and . corner, outside ; : 

legend lost. ^ 5' b. s. | 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


J. M., debrLs out- j 
side. ! 

J. M., room L ! 
doorway ; 11' 9* j 
b. 3. ( 

Ditto. I 

I 

Ditto. 1 1' b. a. [ 
Ditto. 


I 
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Serial 

No. 

Regis- 

tered 

No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Obverse, 

Reverse. 

1 

Find spot. j 

Rekabes. 

51 

44 

M. 62 . 

As No. 21 

Siva leaning on buU. 
Monogram and 
legend lost. 

J. M., room 1 of 
extension ; 9* 

b. s. 


52 . 

2 

JE. 69 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M., outside Stupa 

D 6 ; 3' b. s. 


53 

31 

.-E. 56 . 

Ditto 

Ditto . , 

J.M., room on south- 
east side of exten- 
sion ; 9' b. s. 


54 

49 

-E. 75 . 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

J. M., room 1, 
doorway ; 11' 9* 

b. s. 


55 

31 

/E. 75 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. J/., debris out- 
side. 


56 

31 

.E. 62 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 





Miscellaneous 

Kushan. 




57 

264 

-E. 62 . 

King standing 

Standing deity. To 
left seems to be 
a figmre worship- 
ping the deity. 

J. M., room 7 ; 8' 
6" b. s. 

An inter- 

esting type. 

j5S-~68 

106, etc. 


King standing at 
altar. 

Indistinct 

Nos. 58 and 65 from 
J. S., and the 
rest from J. M. 

No. 60 is a 
NANA coin 
of Kanishka, 
large size. 




Indo<^Sassanian.* 







Uncertain. 




69 

49 

5 . 

Bust of King to right 

Traces of fire-altar 

J. M., room 1, 
doorway. 

Cf. I. M. Cat., 
PI. XXIV, 
5. Frag- 

mentary, 

70 

49 

iE. 5 . 

Ditto 

Fire-altar with 

symbols in right 
and left fields. 

J. M., room 1, 
doorway; 11' 9" 

b. s. 

Fragmentary, 

71 

49 

aE. 42 . 

Bust of King to right, 
completely de- 

faced. 

Ditto 

J. M., room 1, 
doorway ; 11' 9" 

b. s. 

Ditto, 

72 

309 

.E. 43 . 

Bust of king to right, 
with long beard. 

Ditto 

J. M., room 3, 5' 
4' b. s. 

Ditto. 

73 

3(X) 

: -E. 43 . 

» 

Ditto 

Fire-altar defaced. 

J. M., room 3 ; 5' 
4' b. s. 

Ditto. 

74 

309 

1 

; .E. 43 . 

1 

Bust of king to right, 

1 defaced. 

1 

Traces of fire-altar 

J. M., room 3 ; 5' 
4' b. s. 

Ditto. 


S U.IJ.V iwu ur uiiee exceptions all me coins from No. 22 to No. 68 are of late and decadent type, j 
and some of them must have been struck one or two centuries after the death of Vasudeva, on whose j 
issues they are modelled. The latest coins are exemplified by Nos. 66 to 68, which have lost nearly J 
all resemblance to their prototype. * 

• The coins under this heading are of irregular shape and, in some cases, restruck upon Kushan issues. 
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Serial 

No. 

Regis- 

tered 

No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find spot. 

Remarks. 

7.) 

49 

5 . 

Bust of king to right, 
partially defaced. 

Fire-altar 

• 

J. J/., room I, 

doorway; 11' 9" 
b. s. 


/6 

57 

M. 7 . 

Bu.st of king to right, 
defaced. 

Ditto 

• 

J. M., outside west 
wall. 

Circular. 

77 

289 

5 

Bust of king, defaced 

Ditto 


J. M., room 3 ; 8' 
b. s. 


78 

303 

M. 54 . 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto 


J. J/.. room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 


79 

267 

M. 54 . 

Bust of king 

to right 

Ditto 


J. 31., room 1 ; 12' 
b. s. 


80 

312 

M. 54 . 

Bust of king to right, 
partially damaged. 

Ditto 


J. 31., room 27 ; 11' 
4" b s. 


81 

303 

54 . 

Ditto 


Defaced 


J. 31., room 29 ; 11' 
8' b. s. 


82 

303 

5 . 

Bust of king to right, 
defaced. 

Indistinct 

• 

J. 3/., room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 


CO 

00 

303 

7E. 54 . 

Ditto 


Ditto 


J. 31., room 29 ; 11' 
8' b. s. 


84 

303 

JE. 6 . 

Ditto 

• 

Fire-altar 

• • 

J. 31.. room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 


85 

303 

.E. 5 . 

Ditto 


Ditto 


J. 31., room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 


86 

303 

JE. 56 . 

Ditto 


Traces of fire-altar 

J. 31., room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 


87 

313 

JE. 56 . 

Ditto 


Ditto 


J. 31.. room 29 ; 12' 
3' b. s. 


88 

256 

56 . 

Ditto 


Ditto 


J. 31., room 10 ; 6' 
b. s. 


89 

268 

JE. 5 . 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto 

- 

J. 31. , room 2 ; 13' 
b. s. 


90 

309 

iE. 5 . 

Ditto 


Ditto 

• 

J. 31., room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 


91 

230 

.E. 69 . 

Ditto 

* 

Ditto 

• 

J. 31. , room 24 ; 5' 
b. s. 


92 

267 

.E.5 . 

Ditto 


Ditto 

• 

.J. 31.. room 1 ; 12' 
b. s. 


93 

303 

56 . 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto 

• 

31.. room 29 ; 11' 
S” b. s. 


94 

• 

205 

-E. 5 . 

Bust of king 
within 
border. 

to right 
dotted 

Fire-altar in splen- 
did preservation. 
Monogram in 

left field. 

J. 31.. east side ; 8' 

b. s. 

A beautiful 

little coin. 

95 

164 

43 . 

Indistinct 

• 

Svmbol 

y. 


.7. S., 3' b. s. 

A pretty coin. 
C/.Cun., Later 
Indo-Scy- 
thians, Ph 

IV, 11. 
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Serial 

No. 

1 

Regis- 1 
tered 
No, 

Metal i 
and 1 
size. j 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find spot. 

Rxuabks. 

96 

306 : 

! 

1 

! 

Bust of king to right. ‘ 
Lion's head on 
front of head-dress. 

Massive fire altar ; 
symbols on shaft. 
No legend. 

Jaulian Stupa D 6 ; 
east side. 


97 

303 I 

I 

A' 62 . ' 

1 

i 

Bust of king to right. 1 
Eagle or vulture ' 
head dress. 

Fire-altar 

• 

J. M., room 29 ; 11' 
8' b. s. 


98 

303 i 

1 

^ 68 . ; 

i 

1 

[ 

Bust of king to right, ] 
wearing three- i 

pointed crown. j 

Ditto 


J. M., room 29 ; 11' 
8' b. s. 

Cf. Cun., Later 
Indo-Scy- 
thians, PL 
IV, 9. 

99 

307 

.a:. 5 . ; 

Ditto . . j 

1 

Ditto 

• 

J. M., room 28 ; 12' 
b. s. 

Ditto, 

100 

303 

M. 56 . 

Ditto . . i 

i 

Ditto . 

• 

J. M., room 29 ; 11' 
8' b. s. 

Ditto. 

101 

267 

' 

SI. 56 . 

1 

Bust of king to right 

Fire-altar 
broad base 
top. 

with 

and 

J. M., room 1 ; 12' 
b. s. 

Cf. I. M. C. 
PI. XXIV, 
7. 

102 

303 

1 

S. 56 . 

1 

Ditto 

Fire-altar 
symbols at 
sides. 

with 

the 

J. M., room 29 ; 11' 
8' b. s. 

Ditto. 

103 

1 303 1 

1 1 

S. 56 . 

Bust of king to right, 
damaged. 

Traces of fire-altar. 

J. M., room 29 ; 11' 
8' b. s. 


104 

! 306 

S. 62 . 

Indistinct 

Fire-altar 

• 

Jaulian Stupa D 5 ; 
east side. 



! 


Later Kushan. 





105 

' 

270 

M, 62 . 

Traces of king 
standing to left 

Seated goddess 

• 

J. M., room 19 ; 4' 
9' b. s. 



■ 


Uncertain. 





106 

123 

JE. o6 . 

Nandipada symbol . 

Indistinct 

1 

• 

Stupa court ; between 
A 2 and A 4. 


107 

106 

S. 56 . 

Uncertain 

j Ditto 

1 

• 

Stupa court ; 4' 

b. s. 





Crude indo< 
Sassanian. 

i 

1 

I 




108 

185 

.Y. 43 . 

Uncertain 

1 

Crude fire-altar or 
j temple in form 
of square. 

Stupa court ;between 
A 11 and A 12. 


109 

185 

M, 5 . 

i 

Ditto 

Ditto . 


Stupa court ; between 
A 11 and A 12. 


110 

185 

iE. 56 . 

i 

1 

Ditto 

Crude fire-altar or 
temple in form 
of square within 
dott^ border. 

Ditto. 
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tierial 

No. 

Regis- 

tered 

No. 

Metal 

and 

size. 

Ill 

185 

M. 56 

112 

307 

5 

113 

303 

.iE. 5 

114 

320 

M 43 

115 

313 

M, 5 

116 

158 

M 5 

117 

192 

M. 43 

118 

152 

43 

119 

186 

iE. 5 

120 

185 

43 

121 

GO 

5 

122 

185 

5 

123 

185 

*E. 43 

124 

185 

M 5 

125 

84 

.E. 5 

126 

327 

M. 37 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Find spot. 

Uncertain 

Crude fire-aitar or 
temple in form 
of s'luare within 
doittd border. 

J. S. Court ; 

between All and 

A 12. 

Crude standing 

Four vertical lines. 

Jaulian Monastery, 

figure. 

probably indicat- 
ing fire-altar. 

room 28 ; 12' b. s. 

1 Traces of crude 
standing figure. 

1 

Crude fire-altar 

J. M., room 29 ; 11' 
8" b. s. 

Ditto 

Crude fire-altar 

within dotted 

border. 

J. M., north wing ; 
6' b. s. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. M., room 29 ; 12' 
3" b. s. 

Ditto 

Symbol or crude 
figure within 

border of dots. 

Jaulian Stupa A 5. 

Ditto 

Indistinct 

J. S. court ; between 

A 11 and A 12. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. (S', court ; between 

A 20 and A 21. 

Ditto 

' 

Ditto 

Jaulian Stupa D 4. 

Ditto 

As on No. 110 

J. S. court ; between 
A 11 and A 12. 

Indistinct 

1 

Square within dotted 
border. 

Jaulian Stupa 

court ; between 
A 11 and A 12. 

Traces of crude 
standing figure. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Square within incuse. 

Jaulian Main Stupa, 


i east side. 

Bust of king to right Small squares ^ Jaulian Monastery, 

within border of i room 29. 
dots. j 

I 


Remarks, 


Coins Nos. 106-126 are small copper pieces fragmentary in shape and crude in design. They arc 
probably not earher than the 4th century A.D. It has been suggested that they are tokens or 
offerings, but piece No. 126 is similar in shape and weight to the rest and is certainly a coin of 
Sassanian design. The figure of a square within a circle of dots is more probably a crude representa- 
tion of a fire-altar or fire-temple than of a stupa ; that is to say, these strange httle pieces are more 
hkely to be Indo-Sassanian than Buddhistic issues. 


THE JAULIAN MANUSCRIPT. 

[ By Prof. Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A.] 


The Jauliah manuscript consists of a number of loose half-burnt birch- 
bark fragments of different sizes. Of these only 52 fragments, varying in size 
from 2| in. by 2i^6 in. to | in. by | in., bear writing that yields or is likely 
to yield any sense. There are still smaller fragments bearing a few letters 
and one or two bigger ones that bear a few scattered letters. The manuscript 
must have been written with a reed-pen ; for in some cases letters are visible, 
even though the ink has disappeared. With a few exceptions, all fragments 
bear writing on both sides. In many of the fragments several letters and even 
lines have become illegible. Some letters are hidden in the depressions of the 
folds. The extreme fragility of the fragments renders their straightening 

impossible and their manipulation for decipherment very risky. The writing 
on the fragments shows that the manuscript was neatly and carefully written 
in uniform characters. 

The characters used in these fragments closely resemble the characters 
of the Kasia copper-plate^, written in black ink, found in the Nirvana stupa, 
and, to a less extent, the characters of certain ancient manuscripts from 
Eastern Turkestan written in what is called the early Upright Gupta characters.^ 
This calligraphic script is classed with the western variety of the Northern 
Gupta script of the inscriptions. The peculiarities of this division of the Gupta 
script have been fully discussed by Hoernle in his Introduction to the Boiver 
Manuscripts, Chapter III. The Kasia plate has been assigned to the third quarter 

of the fifth century A.D. because of the coins found with it.^ The uniform use 

of ma with serpentine left limb and of tripartite ya with a loop on the 
left arm in the Jaulian manuscript indicates that it may be somewhat earlier 
in date. 

These birch-bark fragments presumably belong to a Sanskrit Buddhist text. 
The religious and particularly the Buddhist character of the text is indicated 
by such terms as : — gunabhakti-gandhitah (1, a3), ‘ fragrant with virtue and 

loving faith’: abhiyoga {2, o2), ‘exertion’; irydpatha, {2, aS), ‘ the observances 
of the religious mendicant ’ ; gatasprUia (2, &1) ‘ one who is without desire 
bhiksJiu (35, b2). ‘ monk ’ ; arhaf-prati[7nd] (40, a2), ‘ the image of the Arhat 
(Buddha) ’ etc., and by the mention of the name of Subhuti (48, a\), one of 

the leading disciples of Buddha. There are other words and phrases such as 

kampagat (19. a2), ‘trembling’; kunapa (33, al), ‘dead body’; adirgJiardtrena 
(33, n2) ‘ in a short time ' ; it y=avadMrya (33, «3), ‘ having settled this ’; vanash 
anda (35. b2). ‘ forest ; haya-khura-bhinna (46. 6l), ‘ split by horse’s hoof ; 


> A. S. R.. laio-ll. Part n, Plate XXXIX, t. 

2 .Steins Anntnt KItotnn. ^ ol. II. Plate.s CVIII. CIX (Leaf of Buddhist Dharanl) ; for other specimens se 
Hoernle’ .s Manuscript Rf mains nj Bntlrlhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, Vol. I. 

= A. S. R.. 1010-11. Pari II. p. 75. 
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- 

^eUngya (53 — 2), ' having embraced ’ ; //afaA (27, a3), ‘ killed etc., that show that 
.the text embodied a narrative and not a didactic composition. The reference 
*to shddgunya-naya (7, a2), ‘ policy consisting of six expedients,’ strengthens 
this supposition. 

1 Verses, particularly stanzas in Vam^stha metre, must have constituted 

•ii considerable part of the text, if not the w'hole of it. In two of the frag- 
;■ nents we find the two following complete padas (quarter-verses) of stanzas 
lin Varhsastha metre 

* (21, a3) Tivachit=tad=etarhi mukham vilokyate “At this time that face is seen 

in some places.” 

(34, 2) maliaujaso vipratibhd baldt kritd ‘ men of great powers are deprived 
of their intelligence by force.’ 

Other fragments also contain expressions that fit in well with padas in 
the Varhsastha metre. But there are some lines (6, a2 ; 10, a2 ; 
33, h3) that do not appear to do so. ■ That the text included 
verses is also shown by the occurrence of the interpunction mark 
resembling a comma laid lengthwise ( •') or prone comma used in 
the manuscripts of Eastern Turkestan in Gupta script to indicate 
the ends of half or whole verses.^ Two instances of the use of 
the single prone comma may be cited from our fragments after 
terms that scan well as the last three syllables of a pada of a 
Yamsastha stanza : — 



(13, 62) w — — w — V-/ ras-kriya - 

(14, a2)w — V-/ — — — [ujpasate - 

This prone comma is also used above final consonants. 

There is nothing in our fragments to show that the text is a canonical 
one (huddlia-vachana, or ‘ Buddha’s saying.’) 


Fraynient No. 1 (1^ inches hy 2^^ inches). 

(a) It. gau ra .... dhana pra 

2 . . id. hi . rtai jagad-adi 

3 . gunabha[kti]-ga[ndhi]tah a[bhi]. 

4 . la va na mi ta da 

5 . phalochchayah bika 

6 . rvinatu ma h. va 

(b) 1 ch. p. tta ye . . . 

2 viseshato ha te bha 

3 sakala ..... 

*4: • 113. JR • • • • • 

5 pya bhya ka laksha 

6 na 


1 Hoernle’s Litroductioa to Bower M(tnii.scnpts.\i. XXX\ III .and Table V; Hoenile’s Manu^cn/.i Beniuti s 
etc., p. 62, and {ran'cripts on p. 66 ft. 
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(а) 

(б) 


Fragment No. 2 (2j^ inches hy 1\ inches) 

□ 1 [m.]ua . abhavya pha[l]. 

2 par-abhiyogesbu ni ^ 

3 Ipite-ryapatha . , [jy 

□ 1 gataspri [bena] 

2 . budbab nimit=[ta] pe sb. 

3 . . ta gu n. 


Fragment No. 3 (2f inches hy | inch), 
{a) □! cb. tb. d. sbama y. 

2 [pajsyati tad=apy“a 

3 y- 

( 6 ) □! . . . . 

2 . tu. bi sam pra d. 

3 . . pra n. p. 


Fragment No. 4 (2| inches hy 1\ inches) 
ig) □ 1 

2 da ma nya cb. 

3 ya se tusbti subbiksba 

4[mo]ma . . . bbyarb sa nara . ra 

(6) □ 1 katar[a] 

2 yah ki[m]k. 

3 . g . . 

Fragment No. 5 inches hy | irwh). 

1 . yam bi tai tva 

2 yate tba cba . ghata sa tma(?) kri 

Fragment No. 6 {2^ inches hy 2 ^q). 

(a) □ 1 h o-ttama 

2 bi simhavan-na kaka-vak=api kba . . 

3 . . . • • pra . ■ ■ • 

4 • • gati • • • . • 

5 [kajtham k 

(h) 1 tarn da . . la . . s. s, la 

2 . ... . . • 

3 

4 tasya sra . . hi bh. 

□ 5 te vidhana pa r. 


Fragment No. 7 (2j| inches hy 1 inch). 
(o) □ 1 [sa]d=abhiyogah pa 
2 shadgunya-naya 
(6) □ 1 gbayet^ narab sva 
2 . . tarii ki 


^ Read lamghaytt. 
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Fragment No. 8 (If inches hy inch). 


{a) 1 sham bha vi ma 
2 . pa[rai] 

(6) 1 [bh].va . . kuli 


Fragment No. 9 (2| inches hy | inch). 

(o) □! . . . . 

2 sakramah samam t. t.[schhi]n. 

3 • • • • • vaiji • 

(6) □ 1 . . . . ra . . larii 

2 . . . . t. r. 


Fragment No. 10 (7f inches hy ^ inch). 

(а) □ 1 [ya]ntrana bha 

2 [du] shkaraih kimchid=udara cha 

(б) □ 1 . h[i] na matra sphutaka . . 

2 . . . sha pakshayoh . 

Fragment No. 11 {1\ inches hy h inch). 

(а) □ mati characharam jaga^ 

(б) D . . . d . bh. . 

Fragment No. 12 {1\ inches hy 1 inch). 

1 . ko[vi]dhih 

2 jagato-sya mu 

Fragment No. 13 {1^ inches hy 1 inch). 

(а) □ 1 sa mularh ja 

2 divasuchih ya 
8 sh[a] hetavo 

(б) □ 1 , . V. m. . 

2 raskriya '[vi] 

3 [gajd-gunadha^ 


Fragment No. 14 (1 iyich hy jf inch). 

(а) 1 . n. . 

2 pasate ' 

3 'visesha 

(б) 1 [vya] pasrita 

2 [to]g. notkar 

3 □ . tayam . 


^ Bead jagat. 

• Bead guft^dhira^. 
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Fragment No. 15 {1^ inches hy inch). 


(a) 1 [yarii]nya yat=kam. 

2 . mah prama. 

(&) 1 tt. . . vri[i]. 

2 pa yai pa 

3 yo ga 



Fragment No. 16 (1^ inches hy 1 inch). 

(а) 1 ten=tarat=mani pra 
2 cha ya ni ha 

(б) 1 . . 

2 r=iaiien=aiva hi 

3 re pya paka 

Fragment No. 18 {Ij inches hy inch). 

(a) chasya vai nri lam k 

(h) ty=apetya sastrakri 

Fragment No. 19 (ij^g inches hy | inch). 

(a) 1 m. d. t. t. kshitu ch. 

2 na kampayat ra 

3 [pa] 

{h) 1 . gu . sa 

2 tiva lak[sha]na 

3 [k], [tarn] gunarasi 

Fragment No. 20 {1\ inches hy | inch). 

1 V. n. y. ta 

2 ra V. m. k. th. 

Fragment No. 21 (2§ inches hy 2^^ inches). 

(a) 1 [jajtamatra sar. km. 

2 [pa] di-utam sugandhi kale vy. v. k. m. tha 

3 [kva] chit*tad=etarhi mukharh vilokyate vilupta 

4 ta=stad=Idrig=cha[k]. . [pra] . . [pa]te . su 

5 • • . 

6 ... , 

(h) 1 

2 

3 py. ha vo vivardhate . . . . ja na . 

4 \adinah • . . ga . . nya visesha sadhva^ 

5 .... . 

6 . . . . 

‘ Read sidhvasam. 
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Fragment No. 22 {1\ inches hy inch). 

1 sya ka [j].sr. . sy . s. 1. 

2 la ni nararh krita . . kshipa 

3 . tma ni ve . 


Fragment No. 23 (2^^ inches hy 1\ inches), 
[a) 1 jen-mri 

2 . kritopaka[re] . pi 
3 [yya] d [ai] na . . . . trasa 

(&) □ 1 hrid . 

2 . . . nam sara n. 



Fragment No. 24 (7 re inches hy | inch). 

(а) . na maha n. pa sra 

(б) . . na sa vi ta n. 

Fragment No. 25 (^rg hy 1\ inches). 
Is. . . 1 . . . balam vitta[m] 

2 ram ayarh s . . . . 

3 daksh[i]na 

4 . 


Fragment No. 26 {2 inches hy 1\ inches). 

1 sa . 

2 sa tasya tadrisa . . . t. 


3 . ma punya-darsana ^ 

4 . . k[ri]ta che. sarii 

Fragment No. 27 (2r| inches hy inches). 

(а) □! . . . d. t 

2 . . . ya . yath[a] .... 

3 . tath[a]vidlie janena v. . . badha hatas-cha 

4 . . . y m 

5 .. a ki .... 

(б) □ 1 . samunna m . . . . rmu . . . pra 

2 ch. . to gunan=\Titlia 


3 tep. . . prakara^ 

4 pakareshva pi t. . . . sa dh. 

5 sad vi ra pai 

Fragment No. 28 {11 inches hy i inch). 
(a) □! j . . [k]. . 

2 sh. yaya nu na 
(&) □! sya cbasat i ni 

2 . . . 


‘ Read darsanah. 

^ Read pralcaranam. 
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Fragment No. 29 inches hy 1^^ inches). 

1 . 1. ssuka 

2 . xupa . khalu 

3 . . . to . . 


Fragment No. 30 {1 inch hy ^ inch). 


<a) □! 

2 . no ti va 

3 pavitra 
(h) a I ... 

2 [sya] pi [ja] na 

3 ’i dam 



Fragment No. 31 inches hy ^ inch). 

(a) s. dh[a]rm[a]t. 

(b) [y]. [p]- sk u [v] 

Fragment No. 32 (| inch hy | inch). 

. prayaiii va[cha] 

Fragment No. 33 (2-^ inches hy if inches). 

(а) □! m. . . . [pr]. [k]. [r]. kunapa 

2 dinah adiiparatrena^ vick. 

3 [mi] traydk kuto named-ity-avadkaryam-aprati 

4 cko pi ... . 

{6j □ 1 [ya]s-tv»ami d. n. t. . ; 

2 V. sa[ta]m na nicka k. . . . kala [a]dk. 

3 . sk[ri] ya janad=vidke^ pra 

4 . . . . para pu 

Fragment No. 34 (2|f inches hy if inches). 

1 . . . d. marge m . 

2 . t makaujaso vipratibka-balat krita na 

3 balan-niyukta . . rlva sa [dkjavah pri[yam] 

4 yate n. n. tima . 

Fragment No. 35 (2| inches hy if inches), 
{a) □ 1 .. ckitta y. t. t. g. 

2 tvaV subha-punya-lakskanah paraiti sarwa 

3 . prava. titah kriyak . 

t . . . sivaiii 

(б) □ 1 ckh t. . . asripta 

2 d vanaskand* bkiksku 

3 . yaiii . . su . . . . 

4 maya 


* Read adlrgha, 

* Read tatvdh. 

’ Read vanaiha’g^*- 
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Fragment No. 36 (211 inches hy 1^ inchesj. 

'{a) □! [t].[ty].h khy. ti 

2 ty=apalakshana . k . pr. 

3 . vacha Ha ya ma . pi . . pya 

(&) □! purask[a]ro . v. ' 

2 . vi nam ni ro cha ne nai 

3 va 


(a) 


ih) 


Fragment No. 

□ 1 sa. xupa a p. t, vra 

2 yan katkam nu 

3 . . ma 

□ 1 . . 


37 (2f inches hy inches). 
. . . yah vi 


tarn 



2 m. tva mi tya[bh]. 


3 g. 


Fragment No. 38 (2yf inches hy inches). 

1 □ dvya te 

2 . pramathya[mo] . nirmuliti 

3 yatha . . • tha . . . . ti n. k. 


Fragment No. 39 (2| inches hy 1% inches). 

(a) □! di . V. . 

2 . ta ya^ cheshtate k[ri]t-opa . 

3 mya ch*aushadham krit-opakareshu [bha]ye sakhe 

4 m. nu 

Q>) □ 1 

2 gu^a a va 

3 . . ta purah [a]s[am] . . dita 

4 tham . . mopaha 


Fragment No. 40 (1| inches hy if inch). 
(a) 1 .1 puxaskrito-py-amjali vamda 

2 . ThatoThat-prati[ma] 

(h) Dl vat .... 

2 [va][mi] m. n. r. thai r. . . 

3 . va . . . a . sya sa 


Fragment No. 41 (2 inches hy 1\% inches). 

(а) 1 dosheshu sa . . k . 

2 paro . 

3 . s. s. . to 

(б) 1 tt. . 

2 . ta pri 

3 L sv. 

4 t.a 

* Bead hitdya. 
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Fragment No. 42 (2i\ by 1 inch). 

1 tava kiunargam-asr [itya] 

2 nasa marge . nayan maha 


Fragment No. 43 (2} inches by inches). 


^a) 1 a • • sa 1}# a rii • • 

2 d=v[i] dham=upa . . jaga 

(6) 1 kacha a 

2 ganaya . . . y. 

3 sam 



Fragment No. 44 {Ig inches by 1\ inches). 

(o) 1 ha da y. 

2 sha vish-ojjihirshu v. ja 

3 ga sa ti[sa]ya cha[kri] 

(&) 1 chcha yad=asti . ch . pya na 
2 a dva ha . 


Fragment No. 45 (2^ inches by 1\ inches). 

(a) 1 gochare cha[r]ed 

2 a padena tath=opasarpini 

3 prapldayann=iva ma . 

(b) 1 kim»atra chitram pra . ti hi 

Fragment No. 4B {2j^ inches by 2^ inches). 

^a) layaa • a a a fcl a a a 

2 a a ka ve a a a a yiiu ji[vi] 

3 nair=api kshepya a midaih bha a age 

4 a a a SU a a pi a a 

5 jri a a a uayaiia 

(b) 1 haya - khura - bh[inna] a a 

Fragment No. 47 {21 inches by 2^^ inches). 

1 a tma na tm. 

2 ti a a tm bhy. 

3 a ya vitta m a a t. a a a vi , 

4 a shu chii a cham ra a a a da Ua ma . tsu cha 

Fragment No. 48 (2| inches by | inch). 

(а) 1 nam subhu^ 

2 ch a a a 

(б) 1 pra va 

2 pa ta a a a a dU U. 

3 a fite hi 


* Read mhhiiti. 
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Fragment No. 49 (ij| inches by inches). 

(o) 1 . . 

2 . sa mam ja sai[kship 

3 . m. 

(6) 1 t=tu kri[pa] 

2 . sta karmukah na 

Fragment No. 50 {1 inch by inch). 

1 kskanah 

2 m . ko pi ma . 

Fragment No. 51 (2| inches by | hich). 

(a) 1 mati cha pand[i]ta[h] 

2 shv=atitLkshna=chakshusha ni 
{b) 1 my. vedarii s. 1. 

2 . gate . vam s[u] 

Fragment No. 52 {1\ inches by | inch). 

(a) ta=paradhad-ap[a] 

(b) na ta va na pa kar. 

Fragment No. 53 {11 inches by 1 inch). 

1 [sa]t-kr[i]yarii 

2 . alimgya [ni] 



SGPI— S14-44DGArch— 


‘ Read aatkehxkah. 
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The Stupas and monabteby at Jaudian. Plate XI. 
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